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Editorial 


The critical ability of self-examination is a condition for creative 
thought. In the present issue of the Quarterly, we are publishing two 
articles dealing critically with contemporary Orthodox theology. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that the two articles are concerned only 
with the Greek and the Russian “theologies” respectively, and that 
we are unable to publish simultaneously a more comprehensive 
review of contemporary theological literature in other languages: 
the Serbian, the Roumanian, the Bulgarian, and others. We intend 
to fill this gap later. In any case, we do not at all want, in publishing 
these two articles together, to give the impression that we share 
the opinion of those who attempt to polarize contemporary Orthodox 
thought between the “Russians” and the “Greeks.” 

The best proof that this polarity does not, in fact, exist is the 
very similar methodology and approach of both authors to con¬ 
temporary theological thinking: they are both very critical of the 
Western-inspired formal scholasticism which dominated, until re¬ 
cently, the teaching of systematic theology and which is exemplified 
by the Dogmatics of Makary in Russia and of Androutsos in 
Greece. They both favor the restoration of a patristic criterion in 
theology, of which Florovsky is the recognized spokesman among 
the Russians, and which also inspires many young and promising 
theologians in Greece. Finally, they both implicitely recognize the 
impossibility for Orthodox theology to develop in isolation from 
the West, and attribute a great significance to the work of those 
theologians who worked, or still work, in Western Europe and in 
America. 

The two articles are not identical in their approach to the 
sources, and were not originally written with an identical purpose 
in mind, but they both represent—in our opinion—a useful exercise 
in cathartic evaluation, and appropriately precede the forthcoming 
publication in our series (Vol. 17, 1973) of the papers read at the 
International Conference of Orthodox Theology, held at St. 
Vladimir’s in September, 1972. 


J. M. 



Notes and Comments 


I 

HONORARY DEGREE: THEODOSIUS DOBZHANSKY 

At the Banquet held on September 28, 1972, on the occasion 
of the Second International Conference of Orthodox Theologians, an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris causa was presented 
by the President, Metropolitan Ireney, on behalf of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary, to Professor Theodosius Dobzhansky, with the following 
citation: 


“The name of Theodosius Dobzhansky is known throughout 
the world, and his discoveries about the development of living 
organisms have won him the praise of his contemporaries. However, 
he has done more than demonstrate important facts about the 
nature of these developments; he has consistently raised the question 
of the Origin and of the Goal of Life. He has often done so in 
circles where such ultimate concerns are too often ignored, and 
thus he deserves to be regarded not only as a great scholar, but 
also as a confessor of the Christian faith, unfailing in his intellectual 
honesty and dedication to the Truth, as he himself has discovered 
it. It is high time that his extraordinary merits be recognized by 
the Church and by theologians. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary gratefully acknowledges Theodosius 
Dobzhansky as an inspired and wise witness to the unceasing acts 
of God in His creation and respectfully confers upon him the 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris causa” 

Born on January 25, 1900, in Nemirov, Russia, Theodosius 
Dobzhansky dedicated his life to the study of Life as a major 
phenomenon of reality accessible to human experience and scientific 
knowledge. 

While still in Russia he taught successively at the Polytechnic 
Institute in Kiev (1921-1924) and at the University of Leningrad 
(1924-1927). Having left the U.S.S.R., he started a brilliant career 
in America, first as a Fellow of the International Education Board, 
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the Rockefeller Foundation, then at the California Institute of 
Technology and at Columbia University. He was Professor of 
Zoology at Columbia for twenty-two years (1940-1962), and then 
became Professor at the Rockefeller University (1962-1971). 
Retiring from the latter institution as Professor Emeritus, he 
accepted the position of Adjunct-Professor at the University of 
California, Davis (1971). 

Professor Dobzhansky won the respect and admiration of his 
fellow-scholars and colleagues throughout the world. He was elected 
President of the Genetics Society of America (1941), of the 
American Society of Naturalists (1950), of the Society for the 
Study of Evolution (1951), of the American Society of Zoologists 
(1963), and of the American Teilhard de Chardin Association 
(1969). He is a member of the National Academy of Sciences and 
a corresponding member of the Royal Swedish Academy, the 
Brazilian Academy, the Academia Leopoldiana (Belgian), the 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei (Italy), the Royal Society of 
London, and the Genetics Society of Japan. He holds honorary 
doctorates from sixteen American and foreign Universities, including 
Montreal, Chicago, Columbia, Oxford, Louvain, and Berkeley. 
He received numerous medals and awards, including the National 
Medal of Science from the President of the United States (1964), 
and the Gold Medal Award for Distinguished Achievement in 
Science from the American Museum of Natural History (1969). 

Professor Dobzhansky is the author of numerous books, in¬ 
cluding Genetics and the Origin of the Species, Evolution, Genetics 
and Man, The Biological Basis of Human Freedom, Mankind 
Evolving, the Biology of Ultimate Concern, and The Genetics of 
Evolutionary Process . He is also author or co-author of over 400 
articles in the fields of genetics and zoology. 

Having received world fame for his work in experimentation 
and systematization, Dobzhansky was also preoccupied throughout 
his career with general evolutionary and genetic problems. Partic¬ 
ularly important was his contribution to the study of the manifold 
effect of genes. His direct observations and extensive laboratory 
experiments led to the discovery of the first pair of sibling species, 
morphologically indistinguishable but reproductively isolated, and 
to the demonstration of natural selection actually in process. 
Dobzhansky’s discovery has shown that natural selection sometimes 
proceeds much more rapidly than has been postulated since Darwin, 
and that it can be observed in nature during a man’s lifetime. This 
demonstration led to a radical change in the view on the nature 
of evolution. 

Dobzhansky’s works on the frequency of lethal genes in natural 
populations destroyed the view that natural populations must be 
genetically uniform. Genes cannot be classified as beneficial or 
deleterious, as was done before, because the very same genes could 
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The Seminary 


THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 

On September 25-29, an International Orthodox Theological Conference, 
sponsored by the Orthodox Theological Society of America, was held at the 
Seminary with over a hundred participants, including theologians from 
abroad. The general theme of the Conference was “Catholicity of the 
Church,” which was introduced on the first evening, Monday September 25, 
by Fr. John Meyendorff, president of the Society. On the next day, Arch¬ 
bishop Basil of Brussels and Metropolitan John of Helsinki spoke in response 
to a paper by Professor Serge S. Verkhovsky (St. Vladimir’s) on “Catholicity 
and Church Structures.” On Wednesday, a discussion of “Catholicity and 
Ecumenism” was introduced in papers by the Rev. Dr. Robert Stephanopoulos 
(Greek Archdiocese) and by Fr. Thomas Hopko (St. Vladimir’s), with 
responses by Professors Vasilios Stavridis (Halki, Instanbul), and George I. 
Mantzaridis (Thessalonica). On the third morning, the theme was “Catholicity 
and Mission” with papers by Professors Theodosius Dobzhansky (University 
of California, Davis) and Daniel Sahas (University of Waterloo, Ont.), 
and responses by Professors N. Chitescu (Bucharest) and Lazar Milin 
(Belgrade). 

The presentation of each aspect of the theme was followed by a general 
discussion. In the afternoons, three seminars met simultaneously, chaired 
respectively by Fr. Alexander Schmemann (Liturgy and Ecclesiology), 
Fr. Stanley Harakas (The Contemporary Witness of Orthodoxy), and 
Professor Veselin Kesich (Problems of Biblical Studies). Seminar discussions 
were introduced in papers by Fr. Jerzy Klinger (Warsaw), Professor 
Mantzaridis (Thessalonica), Fr. Stylianopoulos (Hellenic College, Brookline, 
Mass.), Fr. Vladimir Berzonsky (Parma, Ohio), and Mr. John Boojamra 
(New York). 

Each day began with a Divine Liturgy concelebrated by members of 
the Conference, and ended with Vespers. On Thursday, Sept. 28, His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Ireney presided at an official banquet. His Grace, Bishop 
Iakovos of Apameia brought the greetings of Archbishop Iakovos, Chairman 
of the Standing Conference of Bishops, who was unable to attend in person. 
The main speaker, His Grace, Bishop Dmitri of Washington, D. C., spoke 
of the missionary responsibility of the Church in our age. 

An analysis of the Conference by a participant appears in this issue. 
The text of the papers will be published in the next double-issue of the 
Quarterly . 
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ORTHODOX EDUCATION DAY 


On Saturday, September 30, the annual Orthodox Education Day, 
sponsored by the St. Vladimir’s Foundation, was held on the Seminary 
grounds. The Divine Liturgy was celebrated, under a huge tent, by His 
Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, in concelebration with Archbishop Basil of 
Brussels and Belgium, Metropolitan John of Helsinki, Archbishop Kiprian of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, and Bishop Dmitri of Washington, D. C. 
The concelebrant priests were Frs. Alexander Schmemann, Jerzy Klinger 
(Warsaw), Lazar Milin (Belgrade), John Meyendorff, Tryphon Theophilo- 
poulos (Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church, New Rochelle), and Daniel 
Ressetar (Christ the Savior Church, Harrisburg, Pa.). 

In spite of very unclement weather, over 900 visitors and guests enjoyed 
the exhibits of various church activities, the concerts presented by several 
guest choirs, and the ethnic foods sold in a number of special booths 
throughout the campus. 


FACULTY 

Fr. Thomas Hopko lectured on “The Dwelling of the Holy Spirit” at 
Emmaus House in New York on October 29; on “God and Man in 
Orthodox Theology” at Marist College in Poughkeepsie, New York on 
November 14; on “Prayer and Spiritual Life” at Iona College in New 
Rochelle, New York on November 17; and led two seminars on “The¬ 
ology, Liturgy, and Education” at the Annual Convention of the 
Religious Education Association of the United States and Canada in 
Chicago, Illinois on November 19-21. 

Fr. John Meyendorff was the Chairman of the Second International 
Conference of Orthodox Theology and delivered the introductory paper. 
He gave two lectures on Orthodox Theology at Loyola College in 
Baltimore, Maryland on October 26 and November 2; on November 10 
he participated in a Colloquium on “Salvation Today” sponsored by the 
Boston Theological Institute and held at Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary, South Hamilton, Mass. He was reappointed Member of the 
Board of Scholars, Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, 
and attended the meeting of the Board on December 1-2. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured at Mount Holyoke College in South 
Hadley, Massachusetts on October 29; at the Texas Council of Churches 
in San Antonio, Texas on November 4. His book For the Life of the 
World is soon to appear in German. 


ORDINATIONS 

Fr. John Ealy (73) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Eminence 
Metropolitan John of Helsinki on September 30, 1972, and to the Holy 
Priesthood by His Grace Bishop Dmitri of Hartford and New England 
on December 10, 1972 at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 
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Deacon Alexander Padlo (70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Eminence Archbishop Basil of Brussels and Belgium on September 
30, 1972 at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Fr. Matti Siidoroff (72) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His 
Eminence Metropolitan John of Helsinki on September 2, 1972, and 
to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence Archbishop Paul of Finland 
on September 26, 1972 in Finland. 


Notes on Contributors 

Fr. Antony Gabriel (’62) is pastor of St. George Antiochian Church in 
Oak Park, Illinois and a graduate student at the Lutheran School of 
Theology in Chicago. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Liturgical Theology and Dean 
of the Seminary. 

Chrestos Yannaras is an outstanding Greek theologian of the younger 
generation. One of his several books, De I!Absence et de Vlnconnaissance 
de Dieu, was recently published in France (Paris: Cerf, 1971). 
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RECORDINGS OF ORTHODOX LITURGICAL MUSIC 
OF THE LENTEN AND PASCHAL SEASONS 


THE LITURGY OF THE PRESANCTIFIED GIFTS 
AND OTHER LENTEN HYMNS— 

A new recording sung in English by the Choir of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
under the direction of David Drillock. 

Stereo.$5.00 


HYMNS OF PALM SUNDAY- 

Chanted in Greek by the Choirs of St. Romanos the Melodos and St. John 
of Damascus, recorded in Athens, Greece. 

Stereo.$5.25 

CHANTS FROM PASSION WEEK AND EASTER MORN SERVICES- 
Recorded by the Chorus of the Holy Trinity—St. Sergius Monastery, 
Igumen Matthew (Mormil), Conductor. Sung in Church Slavonic. 

Stereo.$5.00 


GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER- 

Sung in Church Slavonic by the First Belgrade Choral Ensemble under 
the direction of Dusan Miladinovic. 

Stereo.$5.50 


GREAT AND HOLY SATURDAY- 

Volume 5 in the collection of Orthodox Liturgical Music, sung in English 
by the Choir of St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Stereo.$5.00 


RUSSIAN EASTER LITURGY— 

Sung in Church Slavonic by the Choir of the Russian Orthodox Cathedral 
in Paris, conducted by Piotr V. Spassky. 

Stereo.$5.00 


Order from: 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary Bookstore 

575 Scarsdale Road 

Crestwood, Tuckahoe, New York 10707 


(Postage paid on all cash orders) 
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Russian Theology: 1920 - 1972 * 

AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

Alexander Schmemann 


Historical Background 

No comprehensive study has as yet been devoted to the post- 
patristic period in the history of Eastern Orthodox theology. A 
general consensus seems to exist, however, about the meaning of 
its development, which was shaped and determined by two major 
factors: the extinction of the old centers and therefore of the old 
tradition of theological learning, and as a consequence the long 
“western captivity” of the Orthodox theological mind. The fall of 
Byzantium inaugurated a deep theological crisis which, in a way, 
has not been fully resolved and overcome even today, and which 
itself constitutes a permanent theme within Orthodox theology. 
Even if the cultural “darkness” of the Turkish period ought not 
to be exaggerated, it is impossible to deny that profound changes 
took place in theology and determined its destiny ever since. The 
absence of higher theological schools forced Orthodox students 
to seek their theological training in the West. Educated in Roman 
Catholic and Protestant universities, these theologians “consciously 
or unconsciously adopted theological categories, terminology and 
forms of argument foreign to the tradition of their own Church; 
Orthodox religious thinking underwent what a contemporary Russian 
theologian, Father George Florovsky, has appropriately termed a 


*This paper was prepared in 1967 as the Seventh Annual Bibliographical 
Lecture at the Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Va. It was published 
in mimeographed form in 1969 and is reprinted here in a revised form by 
permission of the Union Theological Seminary. 
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pseudomorphosis” 1 And although these western-trained theologians 
remained, with a few exceptions, faithful to Orthodoxy, a radical 
change in the very ethos and style of theology took place; and a 
theological tradition and, later, theological schools appeared which 
were alienated from the traditional forms of Orthodox piety and 
spirituality. The entire history of modern Orthodox theology can 
be described, therefore, as a long attempt to overcome this “aliena¬ 
tion,” to recover its independence from western patterns and to 
return to its own initial sources. 

It is against this general background that one has to under¬ 
stand the complexity and the peculiarities of the Russian theological 
development. Russia entered the Byzantine politico-religious “com¬ 
monwealth” at the end of the tenth century, and the Russian 
church remained formally dependent on Constantinople till the 
midst of the fifteenth century. This formative period has been 
described as “Russian Byzantinism”: Kievan Russia, for all its 
cultural and religious achievements, did not go beyond a mere 
assimilation of the Byzantine heritage in the Slavonic, Cyrillo- 
Methodian translation. If some historians detect already at this 
early stage certain specifically Russian emphases and spiritual 
orientations, 8 the latter belong to the general area of piety rather 
than that of theological reflection. The normal development of 
this Russian Byzantinism was interrupted, however, by the Mon¬ 
golian conquest of the thirteenth century; and there began then 
a progressive alienation—political, ecclesiastical and spiritual—of 
Russia from Byzantium. The transfer of both the political and 
the ecclesiastical centers from Kiev to Moscow, the growth of 
national unity around this new center, the fall of Constantinople, 
all contributed to isolate the Russian church from the Orthodox 
East and to develop a new sense of self-sufficiency which often 
took the form of a messianic claim that Moscow—the Third 
Rome—is the last “focus” and center of Orthodoxy. And yet, the 
absence of any stable tradition on theological learning (Muscovite 
Russia had no organized theological schools till the eighties of 
the seventeenth century), the heavy emphasis laid therefore on 
“externals,” as a liturgical piety deprived of theological reflection, 
and a growing dependence of the church on the state made 
Russia open and vulnerable to new western influences. The 
Muscovite period (fifteenth-seventeenth centuries) is thus charac¬ 
terized, on the one hand, by a constant effort to achieve the final 
form of a specifically “Russian Orthodoxy” and, on the other 
hand, by an equally constant influx of western ideas and thought 


timothy Ware, Eustratios Argenti , A Study of the Greek Church under 
Turkish Rule (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964), pp. 7f. 

*Cf. G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind, Vol. I. Kievan Chris¬ 
tianity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946). 
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forms with which the Russian church could not cope on intellectual 
and theological grounds. 

It is, therefore, an ironic fact that the establishment of theolog¬ 
ical education on solid and permanent foundations was the work 
of Tsar Peter the Great, whose administrative and ecclesiastical 
reforms marked at the beginning of the eigtheenth century a radical 
“westernization” of the whole Russian life. By decreeing the open¬ 
ing of church schools in all dioceses and by formulating their 
first curriculum, Peter laid the principles of a system of theological 
education which, with some modifications and transformations, 
lasted till the Communist Revolution of 1917. The system includ¬ 
ed three levels: graduate (theological academy), undergraduate 
(seminary), and elementary (spiritual school). At the end of the 
nineteenth century there existed in Russia four theological acad¬ 
emies, (Kiev, Moscow, St. Petersburg, and Kazan), fifty-eight 
seminaries, and one hundred fifty-eight elementary ecclesiastical 
schools. 

The new theological school was no exception within the deeply 
“westernized” culture of the new Russian society. In fact, it was 
created and staffed almost exclusively by the imported “alumni” 
of the Theological Academy of Kiev which, established at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century when Kiev and southwestern 
Russia were under Polish control, soon became the main center 
of a Latin and Scholastic “transposition” of Orthodox theology, 
the very expression of the latter’s “western captivity.” This Kievan 
influence determined the path of Russian “academic” theology. 
Not only did Latin remain for more than a century its language, 
it remained itself for a long time a “western” theology (G. 
Florovsky), reflecting nearly every stage of the western—Catholic 
and Protestant—theological development and existing as a theolog¬ 
ical “superstructure” deeply alienated from the living experience 
and continuity of the Church. 

Paradoxical as it sounds however, it is this very “westerniza¬ 
tion” of the Russian theological, mind that forced it into a new 
search for its Orthodox identity and brought about a genuine 
revival of Orthodox theology, the first since the breakdown of 
the Byzantine tradition. The intellectual discipline and method 
acquired in the school, a creative participation in the great spiritual 
adventure of western culture, a new sense of history—all this, little 
by little, liberated the Orthodox theologians from a mere depend¬ 
ence on the West and helped them in their attempt to reconstruct 
a genuinely Orthodox theological perspective. A new interest in 
Church history and Church Fathers (a virtually complete transla¬ 
tion of their writings was achieved in theological academies), in 
liturgy and in spirituality, led progressively to a dogmatic revival. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, Russian academic theology 
stood on its own feet, both in terms of quality (Harnack learned 
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Russian in order to read a monograph on Theodoret of Cyr) and 
inner independence. At the same time, and under the impact of 
the same creative encounter with the West, a remarkable revival 
of religious interests was taking place outside the narrow frame¬ 
work of professional theology, challenging the latter with new in¬ 
sights and a fresh approach to its own problems. It is deeply 
significant, indeed, that man like A. S. Khomiakov—the spiritual 
father and the chief inspirer of Russian “religious philosophy”— 
“was ... to exercise an enormous influence on the ways of Russian 
theology” (G. Florovsky). And, finally, the Imperial period in the 
history of the Russian church witnessed a remarkable revival of 
monasticism, which since the Kievan age always focused and in¬ 
spired the most living and spiritual forces of Russia. 

Thus, at the end of this long development, there took place in 
Russia in the final decades of this century a “religious renaissance” 
whose history and significance is only beginning to be studied. 3 
Russian theology was entering a promising period of creativity. 


The Present Situation 

The Revolution of 1917 meant a tragic—but, thank God, not 
a total—interruption of that process. While in Russia itself a long 
and violent persecution began which made all theological work 
virtually impossible, 4 a significant number of those who took a 
leading part in the prerevolutionary “renaissance” went into exile 
and were thus given two or three decades of freedom for creative 
work. The center of theological work shifted then from Russia 
to the Russian diaspora. Some theologians of both traditions—the 
“academic” and the “free”—were invited to teach at the Orthodox 
theological faculties of Belgrade, Sofia, Bucharest, and Warsaw. In 
1925 a center of higher theological learning was established in 
Paris, which became the “capital” of the Russian emigration. There, 
for more than forty years, a brilliant group of scholars, coming 
from very different backgrounds, succeeded in maintaining in 
spite of difficult material conditions a very high level of theological 
work and a remarkable productivity. 5 After World War II, a 


3 Cf. N. Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth 
Century (New York: 1963). 

“HDn the situation of the Russian church after 1917, see N. Struve, 
Christians in contemporary Russia (London: Harvill Press, 1967), and 
William C. Fletcher, A Study in Survival (N. Y.: 1965). Also Religion in 
USSR , publ. by the Institute for the Study of the USSR (Munich: 1960). 

5 On St. Sergius Institute, its history and significance, see D. A. Lowrie, 
St. Sergius in Paris (N. Y.: 1952), and for a complete bibliography of its 
publications, List of the Writings of Professors of the Russian Theological 
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group of St. Sergius professors joined the faculty of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary in New York (founded in 1937); and St. Sergius even¬ 
tually published twelve volumes of Pravoslavnaya Mysl (Orthodox 
Thought). Another important theological and philosophical peri¬ 
odical, Put (The Way), was edited in Paris by N. A. Berdyaev 
and B. P. Vysheslavtzeff (sixty-one issues, 1925-40). Since 1953, 
St. Vladimir’s faculty has published its own St. Vladimir's Seminary 
Quarterly (in English). Not only was the theological work made 
impossible in Russia thus continued in exile, but a new generation 
of theologians was trained, capable of taking over the tradition of 
their teachers. Since 1944, as a result of a certain “thaw” in 
church-state relations, a number of theological schools have been 
reopened in the USSR and first attempts have been made to resume 
theological research and even publication of scholarly works. 6 This 
revival, however, was seriously handicapped, if not entirely inter¬ 
rupted, by a new wave of persecutions which started in 1959; and 
conditions, once more, seem to be extremely precarious. 7 


Scripture 

For several reasons Biblical studies represent the weakest area 
in modern Russian theology. Before the Russian Revolution, free 
discussion of problems arising from a critical and historical ap¬ 
proach to the Bible was heavily censored, if not completely for¬ 
bidden, in official academic theology. Gifted biblical scholars were 
not lacking, to be sure; and, as A. V. Kartashov points out: 
“Qualitatively... the scholarly production of Russian theological 
schools in the biblical field was on the level of world scholarship. 
Our scholars, however, volensnolens kept a discreet silence about 
the critical revolution that was taking place in the West.” 8 After 
1917 all research became impossible in the USSR, and unfor¬ 
tunately very few of the theologians who left their country were 
specialists in biblical disciplines. This, however, is not the only 
explanation of the deficiency in specifically scriptural areas. On 


Institute in Paris , Vol. I (1925-1932), Vol. II (1932-1936), Vol. Ill (1936- 
1947), Vol. IV (after 1947), edited by L. A. Zander. 

6 A. Schmemann, “The Revival of Theological Studies in the USSR” in 
Religion in the USSR (Munich: 1960), pp. 29-43. For the decade 1960-70 
good surveys and bibliographies are to be found in IRENIKON, the Bene¬ 
dictine review published in Chevetogne, Belgium, in 1ST IN A, published by 
the Dominican “Centre d’ Etudes Istina” in Paris, France, the Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

7 See N. Struve, “Five Years of Religious Persecution in Russia,” St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly , VIII, 4 (1964), p. 221. 

8 A. V. Kartashov, Vethozavetnaya Bibleiskaya Kritika (Old Testament 
Biblical Criticism), (Paris: YMCA Press, 1947), p. 10. 
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a deeper level, one can say that Orthodox theology has never felt 
“at home” in modern biblical scholarship and has not accepted as 
its own the biblical problem as formulated within the western 
theological development. Unchallenged by the Reformation with 
its emphasis on Sola Scriptura, Orthodox theology implicitly rather 
than explicitly rejects the isolation of Scripture in a closed and 
self-sufficient field of study, yet firmly maintains the scriptural 
roots and “dimensions” of every theological discipline: dogma, 
ecclesiology, moral theology. 9 This of course does not mean that 
a revival and a deepening of biblical scholarship is impossible 
or undesirable in the future; but one can predict that such a 
revival will consist, first of all, of a deep reassessment and re- 
evaluation—within Orthodox theological categories—of the very 
presuppositions of western biblicism. An attempt in that direction 
was made by A. V. Kartashov, professor of Old Testament at 
St. Sergius (d. 1960) in his essay, The Old Testament Biblical 
Criticism (Paris: 1947, in Russian) 10 in which he tried to found 
the critical approach to the biblical text on the doctrinal con¬ 
sequences of die Chalcedonian dogma of the two natures in Christ. 
One must add that the essay encountered profound opposition on 
the part of several Orthodox theologians yet provoked no sig¬ 
nificant debate. Besides this lonely attempt to revise Orthodox 
biblical theology, there appeared here and there some interesting, 
yet marginal, studies in special questions. N. N. Glubokovsky, a 
veteran of St. Petersburg Theological Academy, who in exile 
taught at the University of Sofia, Bulgaria (d. 1937), published 
a monograph on St. Luke and another on the relationship between 
the Gospel and the Apostolic Constitutions. 11 C. Besobrasov, pro¬ 
fessor of New Testament at St. Sergius (d. 1965), a convinced 
adept of “form-criticism,” applied its principles in his French 
monograph on “The Johannine Pentecost” and his other essays. 12 


®See related chapters by G. Florovsky, “The Lost Scriptural Mind” and 
“Revelation and Interpretation” in Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern 
Orthodox View, Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, Vol. I (Belmont, 
Mass.: Nordland, 1972). 

10 A. V. Kartashov, op, cit, 

n N. N. Glubokovsky, Sv. Apostol Luka (St. Luke the Apostle), (Sofia: 
1932), and Evangelja i ApostoVskiya Postanovlenya (The Gospel and the 
Apostolic Constitutions) (Sofia: 1935). 

12 C. Besobrasov, La Pentecdte Johannique (Jo. XX, 19-23), (Valence- 
sur-Rhone: 1939); “Prinzipi Pravoslavnago izuchenia sv. Pisaniya” (Principles 
for Orthodox Study of the Holy Scripture), Put, 13, 1928, pp. 3-18; 
“Evangelisti kak istoriki” (Evangelists as Historians), Pravoslavnaya My si 
(Orthodox Thought), 1 , 1928; “Tserkovnoye Predanie: Novozavetnaya nauka” 
(Church Tradition and New Testament Scholarship), Jivoye Predanie (Living 
Tradition), (Paris: 1936), pp. 153-170. For complete Bibliography, see List 
of Writings, Vol. I-IV. 
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A. Kniazev, who succeeded Professor Kartashov in the chair of 
Old Testament at St. Sergius, made some interesting inquiries into 
the biblical roots of Mariology. 13 Russian theology, it is clear, still 
awaits a real “revamping” of its “Biblical Department.” 


Dogmatic Theology 

More significant were the developments in the field of dogmatic 
theology, and it is here that one can clearly discern the two main 
trends or orientations whose correlation and mutual opposition 
constitute the main theme of modern Russian theology. It would 
be improper to term one trend “conservative” and the other 
“liberal,” although both terms are sometimes used by both sides. 
Representatives of both trends are indeed united in their criticism 
of the “western captivity” of Russian theology, in their desire to 
root theology again in the traditional sources: the Fathers, the 
liturgy, the living spiritual experience of the Church. But within 
this unity, a sharp divergence is expressed in two basic attitudes. 
For one group, the critique of the theological past includes, al¬ 
though on a level different from that of western theology, the 
patristic period itself. Orthodox theology must keep its patristic 
foundation, but it must also go “beyond” the Fathers if it is to 
respond to a new situation created by centuries of philosophical 
development. And in this new synthesis or reconstruction, the 
western philosophical tradition (source and mother of the Russian 
“religious philosophy” of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries) 
rather than the Hellenic, must supply theology with its conceptual 
framework. An attempt is thus made to “transpose” theology into 
a new “key,” and this transposition is considered as the specific 
task and vocation of Russian theology. This attitude is opposed 
by another in which the main emphasis is laid on the “return to 
the Fathers.” The tragedy of Orthodox theological development is 
viewed here precisely as a drifting away of the theological mind 
from the very spirit and method of the Fathers, and no recon¬ 
struction or new synthesis are thought possible outside a creative 
recovery of that spirit. “The style of the Patristic age cannot be 
abandoned. This is the only solution for contemporary theology. 
There is no one modern idiom which can unite the Church.” 14 
Hence the emphasis on the permanent and eternal value of the 


13 A. Kniazev, “O bogodohnovennosti sv. Pisania” (On the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture), Pravoslavnaya Mysl, 8, 1951, pp. 113-128; see bibliography 
in List of Writings , IV, pp. 97sq. 

14 G. Florovsky, quoted in discussion following “The lesson of history on 
the controversy concerning the nature of Christ,” by Archbishop Tiran 
Nersoyan, The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, X, 2 (1964-65), p. 132. 
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Hellenic categories for Orthodox theological thought. “Russian 
theological thought,” writes G. Florovsky, one of the major spokes¬ 
men of this attitude, “must go through a strict school of Christian 
Hellenism... Hellenism in the Church was made eternal, was 
integrated into its very texture as an eternal category of Christian 
existence.” 15 The divergence thus concerns the basic question of 
theological orientation itself, of the very spirit and task of modem 
Russian theology. One must add, however, that neither of these 
two trends was organized into a disciplined “school” and that a 
great variety of emphases existed within each one of them. 

The most typical and “complete” representative of the first 
trend was Sergius Bulgakov, professor of Dogmatics at St. Sergius 
(d. 1944). Son of a priest, he shared in the “wanderings” of 
Russian intelligentsia and returned to the church via Marxism and 
idealism. He spent his whole life building a theological system 
centered on the concept of Divine Wisdom or Sophia, which was 
introduced into the Russian religious though by V. Soloviov 16 and 
later developed by P. A. Florensky. 17 His monumental work in¬ 
cludes books on virtually every major area of systematic theology: 
Christology, 18 pneumatology, 19 ecclesiology and eschatology, 20 
Mariology, 21 angels, 22 icons, 23 sacraments. 24 It met, however, with 
a violent opposition and formal denunciations as heretical, and 
was condemned in certain parts of the Russian Church. The 
controversy is certainly not closed, and only future and more 
dispassionate studies can show how much of Fr. Bulgakov’s system 
will remain an integral part of Orthodox theological development. 
With the exception of L. Zander, 25 Bulgakov left behind him no 
organized disciples. Other representatives of the same basic trend 


15 G. Florovsky, Puti Russkogo Bogosloviya (Ways of Russian Theology), 
(Paris: 1937), p. 509. 

16 On the unique place of V. Soloviov in Russian philosophy, see V. 
Zenkovsky, History of Russian Philosophy, Vol. II (New York: 1953). 

17 On P. Florensky, see Zenkovsky, op. cit., Vol. II. 

1B Agnetz Bozhii (The Lamb of God), (Paris: 1933). 
l9 Uteshitel (The Comforter), (Paris: 1936). 

20 Nevesta Agntza (The Lamb’s Bride), (Paris: 1945). 

21 Kupina Neopalimaya (The Burning Bush), (Paris: 1927). 

22 Lestviza Iakovlia (Jacob’s Ladder), (Paris: 1929), and Drug Zheniha 
(The Friend of the Bridegroom) on St. John the Baptist (Paris: 1929). 
23 Ikona i lkonopochitanie (The Icon and Its Veneration), (Paris: 1931). 
2 *Euharisticheskij Dogmat (The Eucharistic Dogma), Put, 20-21, 1930. 
For a complete bibliography of Bulgakov’s writings see L. A. Zander, 
Bog i Mir (God and the Word . Philosophy and Theology of Fr. Sergius 
Bulgakov), 2 Vol. (Paris: 1948). For an introduction to Sophiology in 
English, see S. Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God—A Brief Summary of Sop hi- 
ology (New York: 1937). 

25 On Zander, see information under Ecumenical Theology, infra. 
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(although not necessarily “sophiological”) worked mainly in other 
theological fields. One must mention, however, the names of 
V. Zenkovsky, 26 B. Vysheslavtzev, 27 and N. Berdyaev, 28 who shared 
in the same general theological orientation, even if they sharply 
disagreed on concrete issues. 

The most representative theologian of the second trend is, 
without any question, George Florovsky, for many years professor 
of patrology at St. Sergius (1925-48), then dean of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary (1948-55), professor at Harvard Divinity School 
(1955-64), and now at Princeton University. He has had a decisive 
influence on the younger generation of Orthodox theologians, both 
Russian and non-Russian, and has also played a leading role in 
shaping the Orthodox position in the Ecumenical Movement. 29 
Although his main achievements belong to the fields of patristics, 
history, and ecumenical thought (see Ecumenical Theology, infra), 
he has written a few important dogmatical essays on creation, 30 
redemption, 31 the Holy Spirit, 32 and theological anthropology. 33 Of 


26 V. V. Zenkovsky, professor of Philosophy and Apologetics at St. Sergius 
(d. 1963) wrote mainly in the field of Philosophy. See, however, his more 
theological essays: “Ob obraze Bozhiem v cheloveke” (On the image of 
God in Man), Prav . My si., 2, 1930; “Problema Kosmosa v Christian stve” 
(The Problem of Cosmos in Christianity), Zhivoye Predanie (The Living 
Tradition), (Paris: 1936); Das Bild vom Menschen in der Ostkirche 
(Stuttgart: 1951). 

27 B. P. Vysheslavtzeff, professor of Moral Theology at St. Sergius (d. 
1954), former professor of Moscow University. From the theological point 
of view the following are important: Etika Preobrazhennogo Erosa (Ethics 
of the Sublimated Eros), (Paris: 1931); “Das Ebenbild Gottes im Wesen 
des Menschen” in Kirche, Staat und Mensch (Geneva: 1937); “Mif Per- 
vorodnogo Greha” (The Myth of Original Sin), Put, 34, 1932. See information 
under Christian Social Ethics, infra. 

28 Berdyaev, the best known Russian thinker in the West always protested 
against his identification with official Orthodox theology. His philosophy, 
however, is closely related to the main themes of Russian theological thought. 
See B. Zenkovsky, History of Russian Philosophy, Vol. II. 

29 On the place of Fr. Florovsky in modern Russian theology, see 
G. H. Williams: “G. V. Florovsky: His American Career,” The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, XI, 1 (1965), pp. 7-107; also Y. N. Lelouvier, 
Perspectives Russes Sur U Eglise . Un Theologien Contemporain: Georges 
Florovsky (Paris: Editions Du Centurion, 1968). 

30 “Tvar i Tvarnost” (Creature and Creatureliness), Prav . Mysl, 1, 1928. 

31 “0 smerti krestnoi” (On the Death on the Cross), Prav. Mysl, 2, 1930; 
“The Lamb of God,” Scottish Journal of Theology, IV, 1951, pp. 13-28. 

33 “The Work of the Holy Spirit in Revelation,” The Christian East, XIII, 2 
(1932). See also “Bogoslovskye Otryvki” (Theological Fragments), Put, 31, 
1931. 

S3 “The Resurrection of Life,” Bulletin of the Harvard University Divinity 
School, XLIX, 8 (1952), pp. 5-26. 
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the same patristic inspiration are the works of Vladimir Lossky, 
who taught at St. Denis Institute in Paris and at the Sorbonne; 
his book on the mystical theology of the Eastern Church has 
become a classic in the West. 34 Other essays are being published 
after his premature death in 1958. 35 Serge Verhovskoy, professor 
of dogmatics, first at St. Sergius (1944-45) and now at St. 
Vladimir’s, shares in the same general orientation, although with a 
less “historical” and more “systematic” and philosophical inspira¬ 
tion. His published work includes one book and several important 
theological essays. 86 


Ecclesiology 

Many factors contributed to make ecclesiology one of the 
central preoccupations in modern Russian theology: the “redis¬ 
covery” of the church in its mystico-sacramental essence by the 
Russian religious thought of the nineteenth century, and more 
especially, by A. S. Khomiakov; 37 the disappearance of the Orthodox 
empire whose self-identification with the Church prevented the 
theologians from having a deeper understanding of the Church’s 
nature; the new and unprecendented phenomenon of an Orthodox 
diaspora giving an “existential” dimension to such problems as 
unity, jurisdiction, nationalism; and, finally, the ecumenical en¬ 
counter with the non-Orthodox West with its new emphasis on 
the ecclesiological theme. The common tendency of this renewed 
ecclesiological work was an attempt to go beyond the formal and 
often too juridical or “institutional” definitions of the Church and 
to recover the deep sacramental sources of her life and structures. 
The most radical, consistent, and therefore controversial exponent 
of such an ecclesiology (which he terms “eucharistic”) was 
Nicholas Afanassiev (d. 1966), professor of canon law and Church 


**The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: 1957). 

**The Vision of God (London: 1963). See also his monumental doctoral 
thesis: Theologie negative et Connaissance de Dieu ches Maitre Eckhart 
(Paris, 1960). On Lossky, see “Memorial Vladimir Lossky,” Le Messager 
du Patriarche Russe en Europe Occidentale, 30-31 (1959). 

**Bog i Chelovek (God and Man), (N. Y.: 1953); see also “Procession 
of the Holy Spirit According to the Orthodox Doctrine of the Holy Trinity,” 
St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, Fall, 1953, pp. 12-26; “Some Theological 
Reflections on Chalcedon,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, Winter, 1958, 

pp. 2-12. 

87 See P. Stanislas Jaki, Les tendances nouvelles de V ecclisiologie (Rome: 
1957); R. Slenczka, Ostkirche und Okumene (Die Einheit der Kirche als 
dogmatische Problem en der neuern ostkirchlichen Theologie), (Gottingen: 
1962). Also, A. Gratieux, A. S. Khomiakov et le mouvement Slavophile, 
2 Vols., (Paris: 1939). 



history at St. Sergius. In a series of essays and articles he developed 
the idea of the Church whose “form” is to be found in its 
eschatological self-fulfillment at the Eucharistic gathering. 38 Other 
significant contributions were made by George Florovsky, especially 
on the questions of apostolic succession and continuity; 30 the 
authors of a symposium on the problems of primacy; 40 and, on 
a more formal and canonical law, by Alexander Bogolepov. 41 


Patristics 

In Orthodox theology, the teachings of the Fathers have always 
been accepted as the main embodiment of tradition, and therefore 
as a living criterion for theological work. In reality however, the 


S8 The most important works of Afanassiev are: “Kanony i Kanonicheskoye 
soznanie” (Canons and the Canonical Mind), Put, 1933; “Dve idei vselenskoi 
tzerkvi” (Two Ideas of the Church Universal), Put, 45, 1934; “Neizmennoe i 
vremennoye v tzerkovnykh kanonakh” (The Unchanging and the Temporal 
in Ecclesiastical Canons), Zhivoye Predanie, (The Living Tradition), (Paris: 
1936); Trapeza Gospodnya (The Lord's Table), (Paris: 1952); Sluzhenie 
Mirian v Tzerkvi (The Ministry of the Laity in the Church), (Paris: 1955), 
Tserkov Sv. Duha (The Church of the Holy Spirit), (Paris: 1972). 

39 See especially, “The Catholicity of the Church,” The Church of God, 
An Anglo-Russian Symposium (London: 1934); “The Limits of the Church,” 
Church Quarterly Review, 97, 1933; “The Sacrament of Pentecost” (A Russian 
View on Apostolic Succession), The Journal of the Fellowship of St. Alban 
and St. Sergius, 1934; “The Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” Orthodoxy, A 
Faith and Order Dialogue, Faith and Order Papers, No. 30 (Geneva: World 
Council of Churches, 1960); “The Church: Her Nature and Task,” The 
Universal Church in God's Design, Vol. I (London: 1948), pp. 42-58; “Le 
Corps du Christ Vivant: une interpretation orthodoxe de Y Eglise,” La Sainte 
Eglise Universelle (Neuchatel-Paris: 1948), pp. 9-57; “Scripture and Tradi¬ 
tion,” Dialog, II, 1963, pp. 288-293; “The Function of Tradition in the 
Ancient Church,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, IX (1963), 
pp. 181-200. See also Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View, 
Collected Works of George Florovsky, Vol. I (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland, 
1972). 

**The Primacy of Peter in the Orthodox Church with essays by John 
Meyendorff (“St. Peter in Byzantine Theology”), Alexander Schmemann 
(‘The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology”), N. Afanassiev (“The 
Church Which Presides in Love”), and N. Koulomzine (“Peter’s Place in 
the Early Church”), (London: 1963). 

^Toward An American Orthodox Church: The Establishment of an 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church, (New York: 1963). Ecclesiological articles 
provoked by jurisdictional and canonical controversies within the Russian 
diaspora are very numerous and are scattered in various diocesan publications. 
They would require a special study. General questions are also treated in 
“Perspectives Ecclesiologiques” by V. Lossky and O. Clement, Contacts, 
Revue Frangaise de V Orthodoxie, 42, 1963; A. Schmemann: “Theology and 
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patristic legacy was for a long time, if not completely ignored, at 
least reduced to a minimum, and what is more important, used 
within the framework of theological categories and definitions 
hardly adequate to the spirit of the Fathers themselves. It is then 
a real “revolution” and not a mere revival that began in Russian 
around 1840, and its meaning was well formulated in a theolog¬ 
ical report to the Holy Synod. “Russian theologians,” wrote its 
author, N. Kazantzev, “will win their independence from Latin, 
German, French and English theologians on the day on which 
they will be able to read the Fathers in Russian.” 42 The first chairs 
of patrology were created in 1841, and since then a steady flow 
of translations of patristic texts 43 and monographs on patristic 
theology have made Russia one of the leaders in patristic studies. 
This tradition was kept alive after 1920. The two volumes by 
George Florovsky on the Eastern Fathers 44 and the Byzantine 
Fathers 45 were acclaimed as masterpieces of historical and theolog¬ 
ical analysis of the “patristic mind.” New and important ground 
was broken by a real rediscovery of Palamite theology—a Byzantine 
movement of the fourteenth century whose main theological apol¬ 
ogist was St. Gregory Palamas (d. 1359). Although the teaching 
of Palamas was “canonized” by the Church almost immediately 
after his death, the “westernized” Orthodox theology of the Turkish 
period hardly mentioned his name. It is to the merit of Basil 
Krivoshein, 4 * and C. Kern, 47 that they not only have given first- 
rate expositions of Palamism, but have also reintegrated it into 
creative Orthodox thought. 48 A significant number of more tech- 


Eucharist,” St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly , V, 4 (1961); “Towards a 
Theology of Councils,” ibid. VI, 4, (1962); and in the important collection 
of essays by J. Meyendorff, Orthodoxy and Catholicity (New York: 1966). 

“Quoted in Cyprian Kern, Les Traductions Russes des Textes Patristiques 
(Chevetogne: Guide Bibliographique. Editions de Chevetogne, 1957), p. 11. 

43 C. Kern, op. cit ., gives a complete history and a full list of patristic 
translations in Russia. 

44 Vostochnye Otzy IV—go Veka (The Eastern Fathers of the IVth Century ), 
(Paris: 1931). 

45 Vizantiiskye Otzy V-VIII Veka. (The Byzantine Fathers of the 
V-V11I Centuries), (Paris: 1933). See also “Patristics and Theology,” in 
Proces-verbaux du Premier Congres de Theologie Orthodoxe d Athdnes 
(Athens: 1939), pp. 238-242; “Origen, Eusebius and the Iconoclastic 
Controversy,” Church History , XIX, 2 (1950), pp. 77-96; “Patristic Theology 
of the Church,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review , II, 1 (1956), 
pp. 121-123. 

46 “The Ascetic and Theological Teaching of Gregory Palamas,” The 
Eastern Churches Quarterly, 4, 1938. 

47 Antropologia Sv. Grigoria Palamy (Paris: 1950). 

■“For the more recent developments in the study of Palamas, see GrSgoire 
Palamas, Defense des Saints Hisychastes, Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction et notes par J. Meyendorff, Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, 
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nical or particular studies were published both abroad and in the 
USSR. 49 Basil Krivocheine’s research on Symeon the New Theologian 
constitutes a significant breakthrough in our knowledge of the great 
Byzantine mystic. 50 


Spirituality and Ascetics 

The Imperial or Synodal period in the history of the Russian 
Church (eighteenth-nineteenth centuries) was marked by a deep 
revival of monasticism. It had an impact far beyond the monas¬ 
teries and was the source of a renewed interest in the Orthodox 
spiritual tradition among Russian intelligentsia. A scholarly and 
detailed history of Russian monasticism and of its renewal in the 
eighteenth-nineteenth centuries is given in the works of Igor 
Smolitsch 51 and Sergius Chetverikov. 52 Nicholas Arseniev, 53 


30-31 (1959); J. Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas (London: 1964), 
and St. Gregoire Palamas et la Mystique Orthodoxe (Paris: 1959). 

49 The most important are: L. P. Karsavin, Sv. Otzy i XJchiteli Tzerkvi 
(The Holy Fathers and Teachers of the Church ), (Paris: 1925); Myrra Lot- 
Borodine, Un Maitre de la Spirituality Byzantine au XIV-e siecle: Nicolas 
Cabasilas (Paris: 1958); “La Mystagogie de St. Maxime le Confesseur,” 
Irenikon (1936), pp. 466sq; V. Lossky: “Darkness and Light in the Know¬ 
ledge of God,” Eastern Churches Quarterly , VIII (1950), pp. 460-471, 
“Le probleme de la vision ‘face h face’ et la tradition patristique de Byzance,” 
Studia Patristica , II (Berlin: 1957), “La notion des Analogies chez Denys,” 
Archives Doctrinales du Moyen Age (1930); V. D. Sarychev, “Sviatooteches- 
koye uchenie o Bogopoznanii” (The Patristic Teaching about the Knowledge 
of God), Bogoslovsky Trudy (Theological Works), ed. Moscow Patriarchate, 3 
(Moscow: 1964). 

50 See particularly Sources chritiennes, 96 (1963), where further bibliog¬ 
raphy is found. Archbishop Basil Krivocheine frequently writes on various 
topics of theology in the Messager of the Russian Patriarchal Exarchate in 
France. 

51 Igor Smolitsch: Leben und Lehre der Starzen (Vienna: 1936); Das 
alt Russische Monchtum (Wurzburg: 1940); Russisches Monchtum 
(Wurzburg: 1953). 

52 Sergius Chetverikov: Optina Pustyn (The Monastery of Optino), (Paris: 
1926); Paissy Velichkovsky (Petseri, Estonia: 1938). 

53 Nicholas Arseniev: Zhazhda Podlinnago Bytiia (Thirst for the True 
Reality), (Berlin: 1922); Mysticism and Eastern Church (London: 1927); 
Iz Zhizni dukha (Glimpses of Spiritual Life), (Warsaw: 1935); Preobrazhenie 
Mira i Zhizni (Transfiguration of the World and Life), (New York: 1959); 
Revelation of Life Eternal, (New York: 1963); Russian Piety (London: 
1965). A complete bibliography of Prof. Arseniev’s writings was published 
by St. Vladimir’s Seminary in 1965. 



Nadejda Gorodetzkaya, 54 and several others 55 have written a num¬ 
ber of excellent studies on its impact on Rusian society and culture. 
As to the spiritual literature itself, its most important representatives 
are John Shakhovskoy (since 1951 Archbishop of San Francisco), 56 
Alexander Eltchaninoff, 57 Peter Ivanov, 58 Sophronius Sakharoff and 
Antony Bloom. 59 


Liturgy 

The study of worship from a theological, as well as a historical 
and “rubristic” viewpoint, is the result of the Liturgical Movement 
which so deeply permeated the life of all Christian Churches during 
the last half-century. And this is also true of the Orthodox Church, 
in spite of the obvious centrality in it of the liturgical life and the 
liturgical piety. Before 1917, the Russian theological schools pro¬ 
duced several first-rate historical studies of the Byzantine liturgy; 
but it was only after the Revolution that this historical and 
archaeological interest led to a deeper theological concern for the 
meaning of worship and its relation to other theological disciplines. 
Studies were made of the Eucharist, with one comprehensive work 
by Cyprian Kern, professor of liturgies at St. Sergius (d. I960) 60 
and several interesting essays, 61 the daily and the weekly cycles of 


54 Nadejda Gorodetzkaya: The Humiliated Christ in Russian Literature 
(London: 1938); St. Tikhon Zadonsky, Inspirer of Dostoyevsky (London: 
1951). 

55 See for example, the studies of M. Kurdyumov: V . Rosanov (Paris: 
1929), (in Russian), and Serdtze Smiatennoye (The Troubled Heart) 
on Chekhov, (Paris: 1934); L. Zander, Dostoyevsky (London: 1948); P. 
Evdokimov, Gogol et Dostoyevsky (Paris: 1961). 

56 His numerous writings are now being collected. Two volumes have 
appeared: I. Listya Dreva (The Leaves of the Tree), (San Francisco: 1964); 
II. Kniga Svidetelstv (The Book of Testimonies), (San Francisco: 1965). 

57 The Diary and notes of Fr. Alexander Eltchaninov (died in Paris in 
1934): Zapisi (Notes), (Paris: 1935), English tr., The Diary of a Russian 
Priest (London: 1967). 

58 P. Ivanov, Smirenie vo Christe (Humility in Christ), (Paris: 1925). 

^Archimandrite Sofrony, The Undistorted Image, Staretz Silouan 
(London: 1958). See also Alexander Semenoff Tian Shansky, Otetz Ioann 
Kronstadskij (Fr. John of Cronstadt), (N. Y.: 1955). Archbishop Antony 
Bloom: Living Prayer (Springfield, Ill.: Templegate, 1966); Meditations 
(Denville, N. J.: Dimension Books, 1971); God and Man (London: Danton, 
Longman and Todd, 1971). 

60 Cyprian Kern, Eukharistija (Eucharist), (Paris: 1947). 

61 B. Sove, “Eukharistija v drevnei Tserkvi i sovremennaya praktika” 
(The Eucharist in the Early Church and Modern Practice), Living Tradition, 
(Paris: 1936), pp. 171-195; N. Arseniev, Tainstvo Evkharistii, (The Sacrament 
of Eucharist), (Paris: n.d.). 



worship, 62 heortology (the study of the feasts) 65 and, finally, the 
general questions pertaining to the very task and method of 
liturgical theology. 64 The work performed in these forty years 
will no doubt constitute the foundation of all further liturgical 
study. 


Hagiology 

The forty-five years under consideration here have witnessed 
a profound transformation and renovation of hagiology—the study 
of the saints and of the traditional types of holiness. For centuries 
the lives of the saints, popular as they were in church piety (half 
of Orthodox Liturgical hymnography belongs to the Sanctoral), 
were virtually excluded from any serious historical and theological 
investigation. A great change took place mainly under the influence 
of George Fedotov, a real pioneer of new Russian hagiology. He 
applied—in a very original and creative way—the acquisitions of 
western hagiology to the study of Russian saints and produced a 
style which was followed by several other workers in that field. 
His own published work includes essays and monographs on in¬ 
dividual saints, both Russian and western; 65 articles dealing with 


62 Cyprian Kern, Kriny Molitvennye (The Lilies of Prayer— Essays on 
the Daily Cycle), (Belgrade: 1928); V. N. Ilyine, Vsenoshnoye Bdenye 
(The All-Night Vigil Service). 

63 V. N. Ilyine, Zapechatannyi Grob (The Sealed Tomb— Explanation of 
Holy Week and Easter); A. Schmemann, Sacraments and Orthodoxy (New 
York: 1965). See a series of interesting liturgical articles in the Journal of 
the Moscow Patriarchate (in Russian): Bishop Isidore, “The Nativity 
of the Virgin,” 5, 1947; D. Bogolubov, “Epiphany,” 1, 1952; “Purification,” 2, 
1953; V. Nikonov, “Lent,” 2, 1953; A. Yastrebov, “Transfiguration,” 8, 
1953; S. Savinsky, “Easter,” 4, 1953; N. Popov, “The Presentation of the 
Virgin to the Temple,” 11, 1953. On a more popular level are the essays by 
Valentina Zander: La Fite de 1’ Epiphanie (Troyes: 1947); La Pentecdte 
(Troyes: 1948); La Fete de Noel (Troyes: 1949). 

M V. N. Ilyine, “Osnovnye Problemy Simvolisma Kresta Gospodnya,” 
Prav. My si, 1, 1928; Th. Spassky, “Sv. Predanie v bogosluzhevnykh Knigax” 
(The Holy Tradition), Bogoslovskaya Mysl (Theological Thought ), (Paris: 
1942); Russkoye Liturgicheskoye Tvorchestvo (Russian Liturgical Writing), 
(Paris: 1951); A. Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , (London: 
1966); A. Kniazev: “La Lecture de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament dans 
le Rite Byzantin,” La Priere des Heures, Lex Orandi 35 (Paris: 1963), “La 
Place de Marie dans la piete orthodoxe,” Mariologie et Ecumenisme , Bulletin 
de la Soci6t6 Franchise d’Etudes Mariales (Paris: 1962), “La Theotokos 
dans les offices byzantins du temps pascal,” lrenikon, 1 , 1961; Mariologie 
Biblique et liturgie byzantine (Chevetogne: 1955); P. L’Huillier, “Theologie 
de l’Epiclese,” Verbum Caro, 56, 1960. 

65 Sviatoi Philip Metropolit Moskovskii (St. Philip, Metropolitan of 
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problems of methodology; 66 and two volumes on the history of 
Russian piety, Kievan and Muscovite, 67 which are outstanding con¬ 
tributions to our knowledge of the spiritual dimensions of ancient 
Russia. Although no formal “school” was created by Fedotov, 
virtually all valuable work in this field bears the mark of his 
influence. 68 Some interesting articles about Russian saints were 
published in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate . 69 


Ecclesiastical and Intellectual History 

Russian theology has always been history-minded; and it is not 
surprising therefore that even when deprived of the normal condi¬ 
tions of historical research, the Russian theologians and scholars 
kept asking and answering historical questions. One can say that 
this historical sense was made even more acute by the great national 
and spiritual catastrophe of the Revolution. In the field of more 
conventional ecclesiastical history, the monumental synthetic works 
of A. Kartashov 70 and I. Smolitsch 71 will long remain unsurpassed 
in the depth of their vision and the breadth of their erudition. 
But the real highlights of the last forty years are the two general 
surveys of Russian religious and intellectual development by George 
Florovsky and Vasily Zenkovsky. In his instructive Ways of Russian 


Moscow), (Paris: 1928); “Sv. Genovefa i Simeon Stolpnik” (St. Genevieva 
and Symeon the Stylite), Put, 8, 1927; “Sv. Martin Turskij—podvizhnik 
askezy” (St. Martin of Tours—hero of asceticism), Prav. Mysl, 1, 1928; 
“Zhitie i terpenie sv. Avraamiya Smolenskogo” (Life and Patience of St. 
Abraham of Smolensk), Prav. Mysl, 2, 1930; Sviatye Drevnei Rusi (The 
Saints of Ancient Russia), (Paris: 1921). 

66 “Tragedia drevne-russkoy sviatosti” (The Tragedy of Ancient Russian 
Holiness), Put, 27, 1931; Stikhi Dukhovnye (Spiritual Verses), (Paris: 1935); 
“Mat Zemlya” (Mother Earth: on the Religious Cosmology of the Russian 
People), Put, 46, 1935, (in German, Orient und Occident , 3, 1936). 

67 The Russian Religious Mind, Vol. I, Kievan Christianity (Cambridge, 
Mass.: 1946); Vol. II, The Middle Ages (Cambridge: 1966). See also A 
Treasury of Russian Spirituality (New York: 1950). 

68 The most important works are: V. N. Ilyine, Sv. Seraphim Sarovskij 
(St. Seraphim of Sarov), (Paris: 1925); N. A. Klepinin, Sv. Kniaz Aleksandr 
Nevskij (St. Prince Alexander Nevsky), (Paris: 1927); N. M. Zernov, St. 
Sergius, Builder of Russia (London: 1939). 

69 See for example G. Zvenigorodsky, “Russian Saints,” 11, 1953; V. 
Ganetzky, “St. Demetrius of Rostov,” 6, 1953; N. Volniansky, “St. Seraphim,” 
8, 1953. 

70 A. Kartashov, Otcherki po istorii Russkoi Tserkvi (Lectures in the 
History of the Russian Church), 2 Vol. (Paris: 1959), and Vselenskie Sobory 
(The Ecumenical Councils), (Paris: 1963). 

71 Igor Smolitsch, Geschichte der Russischen Kirche 1700-1917, Vol. I 
(Leiden: 1964). 
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Theology , 72 Florovsky expressed the thesis mentioned above that 
the major tragedy of the Russian theological development was its 
deviation from the Byzantine Christian legacy and its western 
“wanderings.” In his History of Russian Philosophy , 73 Zenkovsky 
in a way defended the opposite point of view. Although not limited 
to religious themes, his thesis presents Russian philosophy as an 
original chapter in the history of Christian thought. Both books 
are absolutely indispensable to every student of Russian Orthodoxy. 
Valuable work was done too by Nicholas Zernov 74 who made the 
first general survey of the “religious renaissance” of the first 
decades of the twentieth century. Other more special and par¬ 
ticular aspects of both the ecclesiastical and intellectual history of 
Orthodoxy were treated in several books and essays. 75 


Moral Theology , Social Ethics , Theology of Culture 

If the official or academic theology of the nineteenth century 
was of necessity limited in its possibilities to apply theory to the 
existing social and political situation, such a research for a living 
and “applied” Orthodoxy was, from the beginning, one of the 
main spring of the more free “religious philosophy.” The Slavophiles 
led by Khomiakov, Vladimir Soloviev, and the little known yet 
very original thinker Nicholas Fedoroff (to list but a few) were 
all deeply concerned not only for istina (intelligible and theoritical 
truth), but also for pravda (the other Russian word for truth with 


72 G. V. Florovsky, Puti Russkogo Bogoslovija (Ways of Russian Theology ), 
(Paris: 1938). 

73 V. V. Zenkovsky, History of Russian Philosophy, English trans. by 
Kline, 2 Vol. (N. Y.: 1953). 

74 N. M. Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth 
Century, (N. Y.: 1963); see also: Moscow the Third Rome (London: 1937); 
The Russians and Their Church (London: 1945). 

75 0n Russian missions, see G. Florovsky, “Russian Missions: A Historical 
Sketch,” The Church Overseas, 6, 1933; S. N. Bolshakov, The Foreign 
Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church (London: 1943). General 
historical introductions to Orthodoxy: A. Schmemann, The Historical Road 
of Eastern Orthodoxy (New York: 1963); J. Meyendorff, The Orthodox 
Church, Its Past and Its Role in the World Today (New York: 1962). On 
the Church in Soviet Russia: N. S. Timashev, Religion in Soviet Russia, 
1917-1942 (New York: 1942); A. A. Bogolepov, Tserkov pod vlasfiu 
kommunizma (The Church under Communism), (Munich: Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, 1958); I. M. Andreev, Kratkii obzor istorii russkoi 
tserkvi ot revolutsii do nashikh dnei (Short Survey of the History of the 
Russian Church from the Revolution until the Present Time), (Jordanville, 
N. Y.: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1952); N. A. Struve, Les Chretiens en 
USSR (Paris: 1963). 
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connotations of justice and, more generally, living and applied 
truth). 76 Before the Revolution, many Orthodox thinkers who re¬ 
turned to the Church from Marxism and the traditions of the 
revolutionary intelligentsia kept the radical zeal of their former 
world view. 77 This tradition and concern, deepened and made 
even paore acute by the experience of revolution, was preserved 
in die Russian theological thought of 1920-65. It expressed itself, 
in the first place, in a new interest in problems of ethics and 
moral theology. The most significant contributions here were made 
by N. A. Berdyaev 78 and B. P. Vysheslavtzeff. 79 For the first time 
in the history of Russian theology, woman, marriage, and family be¬ 
came objects of systematic study. 80 But undoubtedly the main 
emphasis was laid on the general area of social ethics. Nearly every 
theologian made his contribution here, and although the range of 
approaches and opinions was very wide, this deep concern for 
the “churching of life” (votzerkovlenie zhizni —one of the most pop¬ 
ular expressions of later Russian religious thought) will probably 
remain as an important pioneering chapter in a field in which the 
Orthodox East had earlier failed to express its mind. 81 Finally, the 
problems of culture, especially art in its relation to the Church, 
were also given a new and sometimes extremely original treatment. 82 


78 On Khomiakov, in this respect, see P. K. Christoff, An Introduction 
to Nineteenth Century Russian Slavophilism, Vol. I, A. S. Xomjakov 
(S. Gravenhage: 1961). On Soloviev, see K. V. Mochulsky, Vladimir 
Soloviev (Paris: 1936). On Fedoroff, see A. Schmemann, Ultimate Questions, 
An Anthology of Russian Religious Thought (New York: 1964), pp. 173sq. 
77 See N. Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance, pp. lllsq. 

78 His most important books in this field are The Destiny of Man (London: 
1937) and Freedom and the Spirit (London: 1935). See O. F. Clarke, 
Introduction to Berdyaev (London: 1950), and Zenkovsky, History, Vol. II. 

79 B. P. Vysheslavtzeff, Etika presbrazhennogo Erosa (Ethics of the 
Sublimated Eros), (Paris: 1931). 

80 See S. V. Troitsky, Filosofia christianskogo braka, (The Philosophy of 
Christian Marriage), (Paris: 1933); P. Evdokimov: Le Manage, Sacrement 
de lAmour (Lyon: 1944); La Femme et le Salut du Monde (Tournai-Paris: 
1958); Sacrement de VAmour (Paris: 1962). 

81 Only a few works—the most important ones—can be mentioned here: 
N. A. Berdyaev, The Origin of Russian Communism (London: 1937); N. V. 
Spektorskii, Christianstvo i Kultura (Christianity and Culture), (Prague: 
1925); S. L. Frank, Dukhovnye Osnovy Obschtestva (The Spiritual Founda¬ 
tions of Society), (Paris: 1930); N. N. Alexyev, Religia, Pravo i Nravstven - 
nost (Religion, Law and Morality), (Paris: 1930); V. V. Zenkovsky, Nasha 
Epoha (Our Era), (Paris: 1955); I. A. Ilyin, Osnova Christianskoy Kultury 
(The Foundation of Christian Culture), (Geneva: 1937); F. A. Stepun, The 
Russian Soul and Revolution^ London: 1936); G. P. Fedotov, Khristianin v 
Revolutzii (The Christian in Revolution), (Paris: 1957); S. S. Verhovskoy, ed. 
Pravoslavije v Zhizni (Orthodoxy in Life), (New York: 1953). 

82 See V. Weidle, The Dilemma of Arts (London: 1948); N. K. Meatner, 
Musa i Moda (The Muse and the Fashion), (Paris: 1935). 
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Orthodoxy and the Ecumenical Movement 

It is not surprising, of course, that the ecumenical issue oc¬ 
cupies an important place in Russian theology of the last half- 
century. These were the years of the great, and, in many ways 
unexpected, encounter of the Orthodox Church with the Christian 
West within the framework of the Ecumenical Movement. The 
history of that encounter, first of its “pre-ecumenical” stage, and 
then of its development in the Faith and Order, Life and Work, 
and World Council of Churches aspects has been written by G. 
Florovsky 83 and N. Zernov. 84 Even the most general analysis of 
all books, pamphlets, and articles published by Russian Orthodox 
theologians since 1920 would require a separate essay. What must 
be emphasized here however, is that parallel to the theological 
polarization mentioned above modern Russian theology adopted 
two different approaches to the very phenomenon of the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement and to the nature of the Orthodox participa¬ 
tion in it. On the one hand, we find theologians who acknowledge 
the Ecumenical Movement as, in a way, an ontologically new 
phenomenon in Christian history requiring a deep rethinking and 
re-evaluation of Orthodox ecclesiology as shaped during the “non- 
ecumenical” era. Representative names here are those of Sergius 
Bulgakov, 85 Leo Zander, 86 Nicholas Zernov, 87 and Paul Evdokimov. 88 
This tendency is opposed by those who, without denying the need 
for ecumenical dialogue and defending the necessity of Orthodox 
participation in the Ecumenical Movement, reject the very pos¬ 
sibility of any ecclesiological revision or adjustment and who view 


83 G. Florovsky, “Orthodox Ecumenicism in the 19th Century,” St. 
Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, IV, 3-4 (1956). This is the expanded form 
of the chapter in A History of The Ecumenical Movement, ed. by R. Rouse 
and S. C. Neill (London-New York: 1954), pp. 169-215. 

M N. Zernov, “The Eastern Churches and the Ecumenical Movement in 
the 20th Century,” A History of the Ecumenical Movement, pp. 667sq. 

85 S. Bulgakov: “By Jacob’s Well” (On the Actual Unity of the Divided 
Church in Faith, Prayer and Sacraments), Journal of the Fellowship of St. 
Alban and St. Sergius, 22, 1933; “Ways to Church Reunion,” Sobornost, 
2, 1935; “Spiritual Intercommunion,” Sobornost, 4, 1935. 

86 L. Zander: Vision and Action (London: 1952); “Let us in unity 
praise the All-Holy Spirit,” Student World, 2, 1937, pp. 157-168; “What is 
Unity,” Student World, 2, 1939, pp. 153-164; “Mouvement Ecumenique,” 
lrenikon, 6, 1937, pp. 1-53. 

87 N. Zernov, The Reintegration of the Church (London: 1952); Orthodox 
Encounter (The Christian East and the Ecumenical Movement), (London: 
1961). 

88 P. N. Evdokimov, “Notes preliminaires pour une theologie oecumenique,” 
Foi et Vie, 6, (Paris: 1947), pp. 541-570, and L'Orthodoxie (Neuchatel- 
Paris: 1959), pp. 334sq. 
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the Ecumenical Movement mainly as a possibility of an Orthodox 
witness to the West. This tendency finds its most articulate ex¬ 
pression in the writings of Florovsky. 89 For a long time ecumenical 
work was limited almost exclusively to the Russian theologians of 
the diaspora. The attitude of the church in the USSR was openly 
negative; 90 but, ever since the massive entrance of the Churches 
from behind the Iron Curtain into the World Council of Churches 
in New Delhi in 1961 and new contacts with the Vatican, this 
attitude has undergone a radical change—and the ecumenical de¬ 
velopments are followed and analyzed rather sympathetically. 91 The 
situation nevertheless remains in many ways confused; and the 
official membership of Orthodox churches in ecumenical councils 
and agencies is far from reflecting an Orthodox consensus on the 
ecumenical issue. 92 The Second Vatican Council has so far provoked 
only fragmentary and cautious comments and a few suggestions, 
whose impact on theological thinking it is too early to attempt 
to evaluate. 93 


89 G. Florovsky: “Une Vue sur l’Assemblee d’Amsterdam,” lrinikon, 
XXII, 1 (1949); “The Orthodox Church and the WCC,” St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Quarterly, II, 4 (1954); “The Challenge of Disunity,” ibid., Ill, 1-2 
(1955), pp. 31-36; “Obedience and Witness,” The Sufficiency of God: Essays 
in Honor of W. A. Visser 7 Hooft, ed. R. C. Mackie and Charles C. West 
(London: 1963); “Confessional Loyalty in the Ecumenical Movement,” 
Student World, 43, 1; “The Eastern Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical 
Movement,” Theology Today, VII, 1 (1950); see also Florovsky’s review 
of Zander’s Vision and Action in St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly , I, 2 
(1953), pp. 28-34. 

"See Deyania Soveshchaniya Glav i Predstaviteley Avtokefalnykh 
Pravoslavnych Tserkvey 8-18 iyulia 1948 goda (Acts of the Conference of 
the Heads and Representatives of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches, 
July 8-18, 1948), Vol. I-II (Moscow: 1948); also J. Meyendorff, ed., Les 
Relations Exterieures du Patriarchat de Moscou (1945-51), Notes et Etudes 
Documentaires, No. 1, 624 (Paris). 

91 See for example, The Russian Orthodox Church, Organization, Situation, 
Activity (Moscow: 1958), and the numerous reports on Ecumenical con¬ 
ferences and contacts in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate , especially 
since New Delhi, 1961. 

"See A. Schmemann, “Moment of Truth for Orthodoxy,” Unity in Mid- 
Career, An Ecumenical Critique, ed., K. R. Bridston and W. D. Wagoner 
(New York: 1963), pp. 47-56, and “ ‘Unity,’ ‘Division,’ ‘Reunion’ in the 
Light of Orthodox Ecclesiology,” Theologia , XXII, 2 (Athens: 1951), 
pp. 242-245. 

"See G. Florovsky in Vers VUnite Chritienne , 12, 1959, pp. 33-36; 
J. Meyendorff’s chapter on Vatican II in his Orthodoxy and Catholicity 
(New York: 1966); N. Afanassiev, “Una Sancta,” Irenikon, 4, 1963, pp. 436- 
475. 
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Concluding Remarks 


At the end of this brief and, in many ways incomplete, survey, 
the following remarks must be made: 

L I had to omit the whole philosophical development of the 
last years. But Russian philosophy, especially in its “religious- 
philosophical” trend is deeply connected with theological issues, and 
a sharp western distinction between philosophy and theology in 
somewhat inadequate when applied to the Russian intellectual 
tradition. On the other hand, to list here only the most important 
philosophical writings of such leading Christian philosophers as 
S. L. Frank, 94 N. O. Lossky, 95 N. A. Berdyaev, 96 and V. V. 
Zenkovsky 97 would have “dissolved” the more specifically theolog¬ 
ical emphasis in this article. 

2. The present article, by revealing the scarcity of theological 
publications in the USSR, may give the impression that theological 
and spiritual interests are lacking among Russians living under 
Communism. Exactly the opposite, however, seems to be true. 98 
Recent evidence seems to indicate a real “thirst and hunger” for 
living theology. Books of Orthodox (and non-Orthodox) the¬ 
ologians living in the West are secretly circulating, sometimes in 
mimeographed form. There exist private circles of study and 
discussion outside the theological schools, sometimes accused of 
compromising with Soviet “officialdom.” The level and quality of 
that theological revival is best evidenced, however, in the Open 
Letter sent a few years ago by two young Russian priests to the 


94 For V. V. Zenkovsky ( History of Russian Philosophy , Vol. II), Frank is 
“the greatest achievement, the highest point in the development of Russian 
philosophy.” For biography, complete bibliography, and general evaluation, 
see S. L. Frank 1877-1950 , ed., V. Zenkovsky (especially Florovsky’s essay 
on “The Religious Metaphysics of S. L. Frank”), (Munich: 1954). 

95 On N. O. Lossky, see V. Zenkovsky, History, Vol. II. 

96 Berdyaev is well known and admired in the West. See the biography 
and bibliography in D. A. Lowrie, Rebellious Prophet, A Life of Nicholas 
Berdyaev (New York: 1960). Russians are usually more critical: see 
Zenkovsky, History, and Florovsky, Puty (Ways). 

97 V. Zenkovsky gave a systematic presentation of his philosophy in 
Osnovy Christianskoy Filosofii (Foundations of Christian Philosophy ) Vol. I 
(The Christian Doctrine of Knowledge), (Frankfurt/Main: 1960), and Vol. II 
(The Christian Cosmology), (Paris: 1964). On the religious inspiration and 
themes in Russian philosophy, see also B. P. Vyscheslavtzev, Vremennoye i 
Vechnoye v Russkoi Filosofii (The Passing and the Eternal in Russian 
Philosophy ), (New York: 1955). 

98 The vitality of even “official” theology can be seen from the six 
volumes of Bogoslovskye Trudy (Theological Works) published by The 
Moscow Patriarchate: Vol. I (1959), Vol. II (1961), Vol. Ill (1964), 
Vol. IV (1968), Vol. V (1970), Vol. VI (1971). 
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Patriarch in which they challenged the hierarchy to a greater in¬ 
dependence from the state." While the pressure from the atheist 
government increases and the situation of the Church is truly 
tragic, 100 a generation of younger Orthodox becomes more and 
more restive—and vocal—and represents a tremendous hope for the 
future of Orthodox theology. 

3. During the years after World War II, a new phenomenon 
seems to have taken place: the “coming of age” of the Orthodox 
diaspora in the West, and more particularly in America. Although 
still divided along national “jurisdictional” lines (maintained mainly 
by the “mother-Churches” whose lack of understanding of the 
American situation and consequently of the true needs of Or¬ 
thodoxy here is simply astonishing), 101 the American-born children 
of Orthodox immigrants tend to overcome the narrow nationalistic 
boundaries, especially in the field of Orthodox religious education 102 
and theology. 103 If, in the earlier part of this century, Orthodox 
books in English, French, and German were aimed primarily at 
a non-Orthodox “ecumenical” audience, today a certain amount 
of Orthodox theological literature is written for the Orthodox 
themselves. Some very significant theological contributions were 
made by authors who came to the Orthodox faith from other con¬ 
fessional backgrounds and whose thought transcends such categories 
as “Russian,” and “Greek.” 104 Orthodox theologians of various 


"See the English translation of this letter in St. Vladimir's Seminary 
Quarterly , X, 1-2 (1966), pp. 67ff. 

100 See Nikita Struve, Christians in the USSR; see also Situation des 
Chretiens en Union Sovietique, II, Documents , published by Comite d’ 
Information sur la situation des Chretiens en Union Sovietique and distributed 
by Esprit (Paris: 1965); Studies on the Soviet Union, Institute for the Study 
of the USSR, Munich, New Series, V, 4 (1966). 

101 On Orthodoxy in America, see a special issue of St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Quarterly, “The Orthodox Church in America, Past and Future,” 
V, 1-2 (1961), and also my articles on the problems of Orthodoxy in 
America: “The Canonical Problem,” ibid., VIII, 2 (1964), “The Liturgical 
Problem,” ibid., VIII, 4 (1964), “The Spiritual Problem,” ibid., IX, 4 (1965). 

102 A remarkable example of this growing unity is the work of the 
Orthodox Christian Education Commission whose manuals and materials 
cover virtually the whole range of religious education. 

103 The two theological periodicals published in America, St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Quarterly (since 1952) (renamed St. Vladimir's Theological 
Quarterly in 1969), and The Greek Orthodox Theological Review (since 
1954), have never limited themselves to the works of Orthodox theologians 
of any particular national group. 

104 Among them, Timothy Ware (Eustratios Angenti, and The Orthodox 
Church [Baltimore: 1963]), and Olivier Clement (Transfigurer le Temps 
[Neuchatel-Paris: 1959]). 
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national traditions who used to meet each other almost exclusively 
at ecumenical conferences seek to find new ways of cooperation. 105 
Several theological schools of the diaspora are “pan-Orthodox” 
in their very structure. All this may imply a promise of a new 
and fruitful chapter in the history of Orthodox theology, which 
in the past suffered first of all from a lack of internal communica¬ 
tion and cooperation. 

But, whatever the future needs and possibilities, there can be 
no doubt that in the last forty years Russian theology has shown, 
in spite of all tragedies and difficulties, a great vitality and cre¬ 
ativity. Its importance for the ecumenical encounter with the 
Christian West can hardly be exaggerated. And if it is too early 
to asses its promise for the future developments of the Orthodox 
Church, a significant chapter has been added to the history of 
Orthodox thought in general and of Russian culture in particular. 


105 Thu$, in September, 1966 the first conference of Orthodox theologians 
in America was held and resulted in the founding of the Orthodox Theological 
Society of America—see my article, “Task of Orthodox Theology in America 
Today,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly , X, 3 (1966). The second such 
conference took place at St. Vladimir’s Seminary in September, 1972. The 
papers read and discussed at the first conference were published in The 
Greek Theological Review , XVII, 1 (Spring, 1972). The materials pertaining 
to the second conference will be published in St. Vladimir's Theological 
Quarterly , XVII (1973). 
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produce either beneficial or deleterious results. Consequently, the 
problems of eugenics are tremendously difficult and complicated. 

These discoveries led Dobzhansky to important conclusions, 
which are of great religious and theological importance—for example 
the unpredictability of evolution, and consequently the limitations 
to knowledge provided by pure experimentation. The biologist 
establishes the facts and the conditions of an evolutionary process, 
but his knowledge does not provide the reasons which lead 
evolution in a particular direction. Thus the very fact that man is 
searching for meaning, that he is endowed with freedom, that he 
is concerned with problems of ethical nature, establishes the basis 
for the religious quest. 

This is the theme of Dobzhansky’s most important work on 
The Biology of Ultimate Concern, which alone justifies the granting 
of the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity—along with all the 
other scientific distinctions—to this illustrious scientist and good 
Christian. 


n 

THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 

A noteworthy event this fall was the Second International 
Theological Conference sponsored by the Orthodox Theological 
Society and held at St. Vladimir’s Seminary during the week of 
September 25-30th, 1972. (All the papers from the conference 
will be published in the Quarterly). 

As it is well known, for many years Orthodox theologians 
met in ecumenical gatherings throughout the world; but beyond 
these rather superficial contacts, they remained in virtual isolation 
from one another. These occasional meetings did provide an 
opportunity for the theologians to become better acquainted; very 
seldom however did they have the fortunate possibility or freedom 
to offer a common witness in the ecumenical arena. This is clearly 
seen in all the published documents and reports. 

It is to the credit of Father John Meyendorff, President of the 
Orthodox Theological Society of America, that this meeting took 
place. The Conference had some very important results: first, it 
afforded an occasion for the theologians to talk with one another 
free from all other major concerns; secondly, a very basic inner 
unity was displayed and was a thread being woven during all the 
discussions; and thirdly, the great diversity that exists within 
Orthodox thought on some very important issues was openly 
placed on the table. 

The main theme of the Conference, “Catholicity of the Church” 
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with its various extensions into the area of “Ecumenism” and 
“Mission to the World,” provided the starting points for some 
lively debate among the notable theologians. With the “Pan- 
Orthodox Council” in view, one could sense the urgency of the 
development of an Orthodox consensus on the nature of the 
Church (ecclesiology) and other related issues in order to meet 
the challenge of our time in history. Emerging from their isolation 
and communicating, the theologians revealed many exciting possi¬ 
bilities and at the same time the glaring effects of the isolationism 
that has existed within Orthodoxy. 

While we simply accept in faith that, despite the many radical 
diversities that disrupt the life of the Church, we are the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ, this fact at the same time 
causes us to “water down” our differences and conjures up a 
simplistic view of the unity of the Church. We rely on the traditional 
notion of unity in diversity and conversly diversity in unity. 

History has shown us that dogmas and doctrines evolved out 
of a state of crisis and in dialogue with heretics and pagans. 
Christology, for example, developed in an era of great controversy 
in early Christianity. There is no doctrine of the Church per se in the 
Fathers. Somehow there seemed no urgent necessity to explicate 
a doctrine of ecclesiology. Today however, the situation is radically 
different. Our contemporary society with its relativism and ecumenism 
compells the Church to begin taking this issue more seriously. 
These critical circumstances give sufficient impetus to Orthodox 
theologians to develop a common mind in their understanding 
and definition of the nature of the Church. It seems to me that 
the theme of the Conference and the papers that were delivered 
were a preparatory stage in this process. 

Some time ago the Rev. Dr. N.D. Patrinacos asserted that 
there were “two theologies” in the Orthodox Church—the “Greek” 
and the “Russian.” While I do not wish to pursue this line of 
thought to the limits, I do believe that there are several method¬ 
ological approaches and stratas that were unveiled during the 
Conference. Since the lines of communication are more open than 
ever before, it is important to speak lovingly yet clearly about 
the diversity that exists within the body of Orthodox thought. 

As I see them, the tendencies which surfaced during the Con¬ 
ference were as follows: 

1. It seems that the Churches in Communist countries more 
or less follow certain ideological lines. In discussing the theme of 
the Conference in relation to the world, Professor Nicholas Chitescu 
(Bucharest), an affable gentleman, was the Christian humanist par 
excellence. The task of the Church was defined in terms of “this 
world,” contemporary problems, social justice, and Third World 
concerns. Not only is this a juggling of priorities but it reverts 
back to the Protestant struggle of the sixties—whether it is the 
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Church itself or the world that sets the agenda for the mission of 
the Church. One statement which might very well summarize the 
sentiments of the good Professor was, “It is our mission to Chris¬ 
tianize the world, not to make it Orthodox.’' 

2. Within the main stream of the Greek schools of theology 
several tendencies were quite obvious: 

a. Some representatives spoke with the hyperbole of the ancient 
Byzantines and their terms of references were always in the past 
without any attempt to bridge the eras. Their main concern is with 
the preservation of our inheritance, the reiteration of past formulae, 
and sticking to the ancient texts without any deviation. It is a 
type of “frozen” theology. In all honesty, I must say that this opinion 
crossed all ethnic jurisdictional lines—with bishops, priests, and 
professors insisting on the submission and faithfulness to all that 
has been “handed over by tradition” regardless of the form or 
content. These men are the “Old Believers” in modern Orthodoxy. 

b. It was a wonderful experience to hear the balanced presenta¬ 
tions from Professors V. Stavrides (Istanbul) and G. Mantzaridis 
(Thessaloniki). One could immediately sense the real attempt to 
creatively refer to the past in the perspective of the present relation¬ 
ship of the Church to the world in their understanding of the 
notion of Catholicity. 

c. I personally felt a noticeable difference among a number of 
their American brothers. Many excellent points were made regarding 
the Catholic structure of the Church, and suddenly—almost without 
warning—there occurred a “Protestantizing” of their theology. The 
mission of the Church, her ecumenical witness, became a part of 
the “esse” of the Church. In this scope we see a “utilitarian 
ecclesiology.” Somehow the Church still exists whether or not 
Orthodoxy officially participates in the ecumenical dialogue. No 
matter how worthy this venture, it is not an essential mark of the 
Church. The social, moral, and ecumenical imperatives must have 
their common roots in truth. It is a great spiritual and intellectual 
leap to speak in the terms of Father Stephanopoulos who stated 
that “the very Catholicity of the Church requires its presence” on 
the stage of human-world events and in the ecumenical movement. 
Non-involvement was thus equated with a denial of Orthodoxy 
itself. The essence of the Church is an ontological reality, not a 
human institution in the process of becoming itself by our mis¬ 
sionary or ecumenical encounters. 

Orthodox theologians must be cautious not to develop an 
“imitative” ecumenism following Protestantism or Vatican II and 
the Roman Church. History must teach us a lesson of the tragic 
state of Roman Catholicism when it made a sudden jump and began 
to initiate dialogue with everyone, everywhere and, in the process 
began to compromise some of its most elemental doctrines. 
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No Orthodox Church can unilaterally decide to eliminate all 
the so-called “anti-Semitisms” in the liturgical texts to please the 
Jewish brethren, or begin fervently “dialoguing” with Moslems. 
There exist mountains of problems to be surmounted—so there 
must be some “universal” understandings at what level we are 
able to co-operate and initiate the conversations. 1 

3. Another rather surprising element came from the quarters 
of “the recently born into the faith,” who wished to see Orthodox 
theology and practice placed under the close scrutiny of historical 
criticism. The methodology of F.C. Baur of Tubingen and his use 
of the Hegelian philosophical principle to discover the Christian 
synthesis simply doesn’t apply to the Eastern Church. Nor does 
Hans Leitzmann’s study of Christian liturgies do justice to the 
Biblical-Semitic roots of the Eucharist, and R. Bultmann is not 
the last word in Biblical criticism. Modem Orthodox theologians 
must utilize all the scholarly techniques available to gather all the 
data possible on the early Church—that is, literary-historical 
criticism can be a useful tool to sharpen our scholarship—however, 
to dissect the theology of the Church in the name of “criticism” 
can lead to intellectual gymnastics and a severance of the anatomy 
of Orthodox thought from Tradition. Theology is not a speculative 
science as such, but the living existential experience of the whole 
life of the Church. 

During the Grand Banquet on Thursday evening, his Grace, 
Bishop Dimitry of Washington, D.C., made an intense plea for the 
Orthodox Church to be prepared to receive the converts of America 
who are spiritually hungry for what it has to offer. His point was 
certainly a valid one. On the other hand, those who embrace 
Orthodoxy must immerse themselves into the total life of the 
Church to apprehend her nature and mission. The “reformation” of 
Orthodoxy will simply not take place by the renunciation of this 
or that theology or practice in the Church. 

4. Archbishop Basil Krivocheine (Brussels) and Metropolitan 
John (Helsinki) were a particular joy to the participants in this 
conference. Archbishop Basil, for example, was always bringing 
to light the creative tradition of the Church. When he spoke, it was 
in love and for the sake of truth. 

Within the main body of Russian theology one can perceive 
the imprint of the giants of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century who stimulated the Patristic revival and the very creative 
movement towards bridging the gap between Eastern and Western 


*1 have in mind here remarks made by Professor Sahas (Waterloo) 
during the Conference, and statements made by the Rev. R. Stephanopoulos 
last winter during a meeting of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 
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thought. Theology in this particular school of thought is seen as the 
living, dynamic experience of the Church. It seems to me that here 
there are some real possibilities for a symbiosis of what is best in 
the East and in the West. A common idiom also now makes this 
exciting movement probable and the paper delivered by Father 
John Meyendorff at the opening session is a classic example of 
progress in this direction. Of particular interest too was his encour¬ 
aging attitude towards science and technology. The presence of 
Professor Th. Dobzhansky, the noted geneticist and author of 
The Biology of Ultimate Concern, added another dimension to the 
conference. While his paper did not necessarily follow disciplined 
theological thought, a deep vision and spirituality came through. 
One could immediately feel the interior unity of a man who glimpsed 
the harmony of the cosmos and his understanding of man’s role in 
God’s work of creation. Theology and science must strive together 
to recover the unity of all things and the intrinsic goodness of the 
universe. This dialogue has at last begun. 

5. On the Seminars: 

a. The Section on Biblical Studies chaired by Professor V. 
Kesich (St. Vladimir’s) produced some exciting results. The pre¬ 
sentation made by Prof. Kesich during the plenary session on 
Friday caused considerable debate between the Biblical “funda¬ 
mentals,” who accept every jot and tittle in the Scriptures as 
original and sacred, and the Biblical scholars who are concerned 
about the textual witness as well as the word of God. It was gratifying 
to hear from Prof. Veselin Kesich who stated that Biblical exegesis 
demands serious recognition of the important developments in 
modem research: “Historical investigation, literary-source criticism 
within the context of the Tradition of the Church, allows us to 
hear the authentic message and voice of Jesus.” 

Listening carefully to both positions, it occured to me that the 
spirit of the exegetical Schools of Antioch and Alexandria ought 
to continue to work within the theological academies in America— 
and throughout the Orthodox world for that matter! The Scriptural 
scholars of today—in the fields of both Old and New Testamental 
studies—have the urgent task to bring the Orthodox Church to the 
position of having a better understanding of the sources in the 
light of all new evidence. 

The V. Rev. Klinger (Warsaw) and Prof. Kesich have made 
an important contribution to Biblical research, and with their 
sharpened insights will hasten the day when the Church will stand 
on her own ground in this particular area of scholarship. 

b. The Section on Systematics, chaired by the Rev. Dr. Stanley 
Harakas (Hellenic College), was a seminar on the Church and the 
contemporary world. Full attention was not given to this seminar 
during the plenary sessions. One can only lament this fact because 
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the time has arrived for the Orthodox Church to confront the 
issues—radical theology and the modern heresies—and critically 
evaluate them in the light of the Catholic Tradition of the Church. 
More real work is needed in this particular area in the future. 

c. The Section on Liturgy, chaired by Father Alexander 
Schmemann (St. Vladimir’s), was unfortunately plagued by a 
misunderstanding of the task of this particular seminar. There 
were those present who were concerned with theological issues, 
viz,, the sacramental source of ecclesiology, while there were others 
who desired to discuss liturgy in the light of their practical, pastoral 
ministries. 

This brought to my attention the disjunctive traditions that 
exist on all levels of our Church life. In the future, an “Inter- 
Orthodox Pastoral Institute” should be created to discuss the life 
of the Church on a “practical” level in American society. 
Because of these two disparate concerns dominating the dis¬ 
cussions very little was resolved on any level. I personally felt it 
difficult to adequately discuss liturgical questions dealing with 
“Eucharistic ecclesiology” while at the same time learning about 
a Greek revolutionary who prayed for guns and received them as 
a type of liturgical piety!—or the problem one bishop had with 
a priest who refused to communicate the faithful during the Paschal 
Liturgy! 

On the subject of the liturgy, the services during the Conference 
were an immense source of gladness. It is to the altar finally that 
we bring the gifts of ourselves—our victories, our defeats—and offer 
them to Christ. I thought during the services that here this week 
we are discussing the Catholicity of the Church almost as an 
abstraction, but now theology becomes a living, existential experience 
through the liturgical celebrations. The Eucharist is the ultimate 
expression of the Catholicity of the Church. The catholic experience 
springs from each Eucharistic celebration, and the Spirit of God 
brings to life the whole Tradition of the Church—the dogmas, 
ecumenical decisions, the icons (all signs and symbols), and all 
theology. The whole Christ is present and He transfigures theology 
into living reality. The unity that was felt during the Conference 
was centered around the altar. The real task of theology is to inspire 
us on the road towards holiness, and somehow throughout the 
Conference participation in the Vespers Services and the morning 
Eucharist made everything reasonable, possible and vibrant—even 
holiness in the twentieth century. 

CONCLUSION 

The Second International Conference was a rare and illuminating 
experience. It truly revealed “the stuff” of Orthodoxy. One might 
be so bold as to say that the papers, discussions, and debates put 
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“flesh and blood” on the seemingly “dry bones” of theology. The 
tremendous resilency of the Church down through the ages was 
manifested throughout the Conference. The theologians and partici¬ 
pants were for the most part open and creative. An admirable 
amount of consistency existed in the theological approach to the 
essential marks or notes of the Church; the real diversity existed 
on the application of these qualities of the Church in its relation 
to the world, mission, and ecumenism. One fact gives us great 
hope, the other presents a challenge. 

There were also many outstanding personalities present who 
were far too numerous to mention in this brief reflection. We shall 
be hearing more in the future from the young emerging theologians 
who are engaged in the great task of scholarly endeavors. 

Finally it is up to us, who are the present makers of history, 
to continue the process of developing a “universal” Orthodox 
approach to the problems besetting the Church. The Conference 
can and must serve the highest purposes of the Church now and in 
the future. It has brought together some of the best minds of world 
Orthodoxy. It was a visible sign of our unity, but at the same time 
proved that much scholarly homework needs to be done. Above 
all, the Theological Conference was a communications medium 
par excellence; the ultimate goal in the last analysis is that we speak 
the same language and pursue the Truth with boldness and without 
fear. 

—Antony Gabriel 
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In Memoriam: Damasus Winzen, OSB 


Father Damasus Winzen, the Benedictine monk well known as the 
founder of Mount Saviour Monastery near Elmira, New York, died on 
June 26, 1971. The Spring, 1972 issue of Monastic Studies (Number 8) 
is dedicated to his memory. 

The many-sided contributions to this issue of Monastic Studies —a 
publication which must be read by the Orthodox because its choice of 
questions and its approach to Christian theology and life are so deeply 
compatible with the concerns and the spirit of the Orthodox Tradition— 
bear witness to the spiritual greatness of Father Damasus. 

The issue opens with a number of personal remembrances of Father 
Damasus which are both enlightening and inspiring. The articles in Father 
Damasus’ memory—Balduin Schwarz on ‘The School” of Benedictine 
spirituality for lay people, Illtyd Trethowan on “Mysticism”, Emmanuel 
Maria Heufelder, “In the Joy of the Holy Spirit,” and Jean Leclercq on “The 
Asceticism of Prayer”—will be read with great joy and profit by Orthodox 
Christians, as will the more problematic articles by Raymond Pannikar on 
“The Theandric Vocation,” Burkhard Neunheuser on “Possibilities and 
Limits of Liturgical Spontaneity,” and David Steindl-Rast of Father Damasus’ 
monastery on “Christian Confrontation with Buddhism and Hinduism.” 
The other articles in the issue by G. Sloyan, G. Carey, J. Winandy, V. 
Martin, T. Berry, A. Heschel and R. Corlass exhibit the rare qualities of 
academic competence and spiritual engagement which always characterize 
the contents of Monastic Studies . 

I personally became acquainted with Father Damasus Winzen through 
the Ecumenical Institute on Spirituality, a group constituted to explore 
and discuss the various traditions of Christian asceticism, mysticism, and 
spiritual life. As a member of this institute I had the possibility to meet 
Fr. Damasus, to spend time at his extraordinary monastery of the Trans¬ 
figuration, and to welcome him and all of the members of the institute at 
St. Vladimir’s. 

I could not presume to call Fr. Damasus my personal friend, but he 
was certainly my very friendly and inspiring acquaintance, and for this 
I am exceedingly grateful. At the meeting of the Institute which took place 
at Mount Saviour in September, 1967, I had the opportunity to talk at 
length with Fr. Damasus about the Christian life and the Christian tradition. 
He had a deep and living knowledge of the spiritual traditions of the 
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Eastern Churches, and when I asked him about the many icons which 
bring God’s presence to his monastery, he replied with a smile, “It is our art.” 

In September, 1969 the institute met at St. Vladimir’s. This was the 
last time that I saw Fr. Damasus. He spent the week with us, after which 
he flew to Vermont. From Weston Priory there he sent me the following 
message: 

My stay here (at the Weston Priory) has given me the opportunity 
to take a deep breath and to mull over the various happenings 
of the last three weeks. The days I spent with you at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary hold a very central place in this experience, and the 
heart of it is the celebration of the ‘Dormitio’ in your chapel.... I 
felt completely ‘at home’ and ‘beyond home’ in the ‘home of 
homes’—with ‘heart’ and ‘Word’, heart and action forged into one 
living unity. To me it was not ‘a venerable tradition’, but The 
Tradition; and the whole meaning of The Tradition being the 
Presence, right here and now. To me it was the culmination and 
fulfillment of our whole discussion on ‘hope.’ I am sure the time 
will come when all this will become manifest to all who were 
there.... Tomorrow I return to Mount Saviour to wait patiently 
for the acceptance of my petition to resign as Prior of Mount 
Saviour. Pray for me. 

Yours in Christ, 

— Fr. Damasus 

Fr. Damasus resigned in October, 1969, and on the day in June less 
than two years later, when he was to leave Mount Saviour to visit his 
homeland and his first monastery of Maria Laach, he died. Fr. Damasus* 
death for me was that of a living witness to what from my youth was 
always a beautiful and at times very enviable aspect of the old Roman 
Catholic Church. May God receive him into His Kingdom and give him 
everlasting life. 

—Thomas Hopko 
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Book Reviews 


Maximos, Metropolitan of Sardis, T6 OiKOO(i£ViK6v naxpiapxstov £v Tp 
’Op9o56£,cp ’EkkXtichcx, (The Ecumenical Patriarchate in the Orthodox 
Church ), * I OTopiKOKOcvoviKrj peXsTT], (A Historical and Canonical 
study). Thessaloniki: 1972. ioc'+ 389pp. 

This new book on the history and the canonical role of the ecumenical 
patriarchate of Constantinople, written by one of the most learned and 
respected hierarchs of that venerable see, constitutes as it appears in 1972 
an event of great significance. This significance stems not only from the 
personality of the author, but also from the remarkable content of the book. 
Modestly entitled a “historical and canonical” study. Metropolitan Maximos* 
work presents in fact a theological interpretation of Constantinople’s historical 
role, and is a first—and highly welcome—attempt of this kind. 

The first chapter is entitled “General Presuppositions” (pp. 12-32), and 
is nothing but a short treatise of Orthodox ecclesiology, based on the principle 
that “each (local) church, united in its bishop..., is the whole Church” 
(p. 29). The author himself recognizes that his presuppositions are “entirely” 
those of the “admirable” book of John Zizioulas on The Unity of the 
Church in the Eucharist and the Bishop during the First Three Centuries 
(in Greek [Athens: 1965]), (p. 12, note 2). Since the present reviewer shares 
these presuppositions, including the reservations expressed by J. Zizioulas 
(and Metropolitan Maximos) concerning those misinterpretations of “euch- 
aristic ecclesiology” which forget that “the Eucharist without Orthodoxy 
is unthinkable” (p. 29), one cannot but rejoice over the ever-growing 
explicit consensus among Orthodox theologians on this particular point: 
the unity of the Church is a unity of local churches, all equally united with 
Christ in the identity of the true faith. 

The following three chapters examine the historical emergence of 
primacies—metropolitans, patriarchs, etc.—which were defined in the conciliar 
canons of the fourth and fifth centuries, and whose aim was to preserve 
and to express (not to supersede!) the basic principle of church structure 
defined above. In describing the origin of the “privileges” granted to the 
see of Constantinople, Metropolitan Maximos accepts the well-known 
historical fact: the socio-political prestige of Constantinople, as capital of 
the Empire, is the only basis for the conciliar legislation concerning that see. 
The legend of the Apostle Andrew is not mentioned at all. The interpretation 
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of the famous canon 28 of Chalcedon—the real charter of Constantinople^ 
primacy—is backed by the authority of many canonists, Western, Greek, 
and Russian. The usual and not-so-convincing argument about the exact 
meaning of the reference to “the bishops of these dioceses who are in 
barbarian lands” (xouq £v Tolq 6ap6apiKoTq ^moKbitouq tqv TTposiprj- 
jjievcov 5ioiKria£cov) is repeated in full (p. 227-243), but the author seems 
ready to concede (quoting Fr. Schmemann) that real arguments in favor 
of the rights of the patriarch of Constantinople in the Orthodox diaspora 
are not necessarily to be found in the controversial literal meaning of canon 
28 of Chalcedon, but in the moral authority of his being the “first” bishop 
in the universal Church, (p. 333). This is a significant nuance, allowing 
for further discussion of the mission which all churches are called to 
perform outside of their boundaries, with the “primus” being only responsible 
for order and unity. 

We have no possibility to examine here in detail the abundant historical 
material used in the book. Some of it obviously requires further discussion. 
But we are happy to welcome, under the pen of a high-ranking prelate of 
the ecumenical patriarchate, a new and categorical condemnation of 
“phyletism,” i.e., the coexistence of several Orthodox jurisdictions, ethnically 
divided, on the same territory, as a heresy (the synodal definition of 1872 
defining it as such is quoted in detail, pp. 323-330). Finally, the general 
conclusion of the book, which is printed both in Greek and in a French 
translation, making it accessible to the Western reader (pp. 337-369), 
reiterates the basic ecclesiological position: “Each (local) church, by 
being catholic , is to be identified with all the other churches and must live 
in full communion with them” (p. 341). Thus the authority of the patriarch 
of Constantinople can in no sense be identified with that of an Eastern pope. 
His authority is a responsibility in leadership and in service (5icckov(oc) 
of unity. 

It is quite evident that this is precisely the role which the entire 
Orthodox tradition accords the Orthodox primus inter pares. This basic 
agreement in ecclesiology should therefore lead to practical conclusions, 
and it appears to us that at least in some instances—for example the 
recognition of the “Renovated” church in Russia (cf. p. 334), and policies 
in America, where “phyletism” is so widely accepted and even encouraged— 
it is Constantinople which was inconsistent with the principles so well 
enunciated by the Metropolitan of Sardis. We wish and pray that his 
remarkable book may start a new chapter in history which would continue 
the glorious past, and provide the Orthodox Church with a meaningful 
and wise “service of unity” by the present successor of Chrysostom and 
Photios. 

—John Meyendorff 


Grooten, J. and Jo Steenbergen, G., New Encyclopedia of Philosophy , 
translated from the Dutch, edited and revised by E. van den Bossche 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1972), 468 pp. 

This volume is a very welcome tool for students of theology whose 
philosophical background is hazy or incomplete. It also serves well those 
who need a quick summary of the main points of a given philosopher or 
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of the famous canon 28 of Chalcedon—the real charter of Constantinople^ 
primacy—is backed by the authority of many canonists, Western, Greek, 
and Russian. The usual and not-so-convincing argument about the exact 
meaning of the reference to “the bishops of these dioceses who are in 
barbarian lands” (xouq £v Tolq 6ap6apiKoTq ^moKbitouq tqv TTposiprj- 
jjievcov 5ioiKria£cov) is repeated in full (p. 227-243), but the author seems 
ready to concede (quoting Fr. Schmemann) that real arguments in favor 
of the rights of the patriarch of Constantinople in the Orthodox diaspora 
are not necessarily to be found in the controversial literal meaning of canon 
28 of Chalcedon, but in the moral authority of his being the “first” bishop 
in the universal Church, (p. 333). This is a significant nuance, allowing 
for further discussion of the mission which all churches are called to 
perform outside of their boundaries, with the “primus” being only responsible 
for order and unity. 

We have no possibility to examine here in detail the abundant historical 
material used in the book. Some of it obviously requires further discussion. 
But we are happy to welcome, under the pen of a high-ranking prelate of 
the ecumenical patriarchate, a new and categorical condemnation of 
“phyletism,” i.e., the coexistence of several Orthodox jurisdictions, ethnically 
divided, on the same territory, as a heresy (the synodal definition of 1872 
defining it as such is quoted in detail, pp. 323-330). Finally, the general 
conclusion of the book, which is printed both in Greek and in a French 
translation, making it accessible to the Western reader (pp. 337-369), 
reiterates the basic ecclesiological position: “Each (local) church, by 
being catholic , is to be identified with all the other churches and must live 
in full communion with them” (p. 341). Thus the authority of the patriarch 
of Constantinople can in no sense be identified with that of an Eastern pope. 
His authority is a responsibility in leadership and in service (5icckov(oc) 
of unity. 

It is quite evident that this is precisely the role which the entire 
Orthodox tradition accords the Orthodox primus inter pares. This basic 
agreement in ecclesiology should therefore lead to practical conclusions, 
and it appears to us that at least in some instances—for example the 
recognition of the “Renovated” church in Russia (cf. p. 334), and policies 
in America, where “phyletism” is so widely accepted and even encouraged— 
it is Constantinople which was inconsistent with the principles so well 
enunciated by the Metropolitan of Sardis. We wish and pray that his 
remarkable book may start a new chapter in history which would continue 
the glorious past, and provide the Orthodox Church with a meaningful 
and wise “service of unity” by the present successor of Chrysostom and 
Photios. 

—John Meyendorff 


Grooten, J. and Jo Steenbergen, G., New Encyclopedia of Philosophy , 
translated from the Dutch, edited and revised by E. van den Bossche 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1972), 468 pp. 

This volume is a very welcome tool for students of theology whose 
philosophical background is hazy or incomplete. It also serves well those 
who need a quick summary of the main points of a given philosopher or 
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philosophical school. The clear definitions of philosophical terms and ideas, 
with their historical origins and development within the various Western 
systems of thought is extremely helpful. 

Sadly, however, the encyclopedia is relatively complete and fully reliable 
only for philosophers and philosophical schools, themes and terms within 
the Western philosophical and theological traditions. What inclusions there 
are concerning writers within the Eastern Christian tradition (as well as 
from the non-Christian cultures) are extremely short. 

Concerning the Easterners, the entries are also for the most part 
misleading and incorrect. Joannes of Damascus, for example, is said to have 
written “an important work [called] Born of the Knowledge ” a mistranslation 
of Fountain or Source of Knowledge. Macarius the Great is an “Egyptian 
hermit, not the author of the stoicly inclined homilies...Gregory of 
Nazianzus is characterized by one word: “Platonist.” Origenes is said to 
have “left the orthodoxy (sic) because of his exaggerated confidence in 
reason.” Literally all of the entries about the Eastern Fathers and thinkers 
consist of only one or two sentences at the most—some just of one or two 
words—as, for example, those for Bakunin, Berdiaiev, Bielinski, Chernyshevsky, 
Hertzen, N. Lossky, Soloviev, and Tolstoy—the only Russians included. 

This volume, so useful for its many positive features, nevertheless 
through its major shortcoming reveals the need for a similar work covering 
the philosophical and theological writers of the Hellenic, Syrian, and Slavic 
traditions of the East. 

—Thomas Hopko 
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Theology In Present-Day Greece* 
Christos Yannaras 


A preliminary note is necessary: in the Orthodox Church and 
tradition, theology has a very different meaning from the one we 
give it today. It is a gift of God, a fruit of the interior purity of 
the Christian’s spiritual life. Theology is identified with the vision 
of God, with the immediate vision of the personal God, with the per¬ 
sonal experience of the transfiguration of creation by uncreated grace. 
Dogmas, their interpretation and development are not the theoret¬ 
ical commentary on events in the history of salvation, for the 
purpose of constituting a more complete “metaphysics” than the 
metaphysics of the philosophers. Dogmatic frontiers (horoi, termini) 
express the experience of the Church. They separate the lived 
truth of the Church from the adulteration of heresy. That is why 
there is basically no difference between “ethos” and dogma. Dogma 
formulates the “ethos” of the Church. Theology expresses the 
experience of salvation. 

It certainly seems that our present-day conception of theology— 
the mode of theological thought and the elaboration of theology in 
modern times, so-called academic or scientific theology—stems from 
Western scholasticism. We all know the definition given by 
Thomas Aquinas: “But sacred doctrine makes us use even of 
human reason, not, indeed, to prove faith .. . but to make clear 
other things that are put forward in this doctrine.” 1 Scholastic 
theology tended to elucidate (make clear) the truths of faith by 


♦Originally published in Istina, 1971, No. 2. This translation from the 
French by Angeline Bouchard, is printed with the permission of the Editor 
of Istina . 

1 Summa Theologica, I, art. 8, ad 2. Translated by the Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province (Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1947). 
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exhausting all the avenues of human reason. It was with the 
Scholastics that the analytical and strictly rationalistic structure 
of thought entered European letters: the systematic classification 
of ideas, proceeding from parts to chapters, chapters to paragraphs, 
paragraphs to articles. Since Descartes, the development of ra¬ 
tionalism has consecrated Scholastic methodology in Western thought 
and science. Theology as a whole has followed the same evolu¬ 
tion. Its acceptance in the universities, its progression with the 
other sciences and use of their methodology open up vast themes 
that are beyond the scope of this short statement. 

Academic theology made its first appearance in Greece with 
the foundation of the University of Athens and, specifically, the 
faculty of theology (1837). The organization of the first Univer¬ 
sity of Athens, when Greece was liberated from the Turks, is due 
to the Bavarians who accompanied Otto; it was carried out along 
the lines of the German Universities. 2 The faculty of theology, 
with its disciplines and chairs, is a faithful copy of the theological 
faculties of Germany. It does not seem that the representatives of 
theology and of the Church were much concerned at that time 
whether this organization of the theological faculty of the Univer¬ 
sity was appropriate for the special character and different sources 
of Orthodox theology. It does not seem that anyone asked him¬ 
self if it were possible to separate theology from ecclesiastical 
life within the Orthodox Church and make an autonomous science 
of it. It is also characteristic that such a problem did not arise a 
century later, when the faculty of theology of the University of 
Salonica was established (although founded in 1925 by Govern¬ 
ment decree, it did not begin to function until 1941-1942). Again 
the same structures and program of study were used. 

But already during the 18th and 19th centuries, in the 
spiritual climate of the educated Greek clergy, this conception 
that made of theology an autonomous science and separated it 
from ecclesial life was prevalent. The imitation of Western theolog¬ 
ical models, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, had begun in 
Greece long before the foundation of the University, when the 
humanistic spirit of the Renaissance and of the “Enlightenment” 
(Aufklarung) penetrated Greek intellectual circles during the 
Turkish occupation. The preachers and ecclesiastical writers of the 
18th and 19th centuries were strongly influenced by the ideas and 
theological mentality of the West, generally linked to the theolog¬ 
ical movements and trends born of humanism and the Enlightenment. 

The best known names of this period—Vikentios Damodos 
(1679-1752), Nicephoros Theotokis (1730-1800), Theoklitus 
Pharmakidis (1754-1860), Neophytos Vamvas (1770-1855), 


2 Cf. Dim. Moraitis, “©EoXoyiKf] XxoXr] ’AGiqvcov”, in ©pr|OK£UTLKf) 
Koti ’HGikit) *EyKUKXo'nai5£ia, Athens, 1965, Vol. VI, col. 269. 
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Eugene Voulgaris (1716-1806), Constantine Oikonomos (1780- 
1857), and the latter in spite of his extreme conservatism- 
brought to Greece the fundamental ideas of the religious prob¬ 
lematics of the West: pietism, natural theology, the religion of 
sentiment, theological “Enligtenment,” and Christian civilization 
(Kultur-christentum). The moral categories of Wolff, the religious 
categories of Schleiermacher dominated the Greek clergy. Morality 
was separated from dogma. Dogmas remained a body of theoret¬ 
ical principles without any immediate relationship to the spiritual 
life of the faithful. Morality was based on rationalistic concepts 
and in particular on the judirical conception of the relationship 
between man and God, which has always been the hallmark of 
Western piety. Even Saint Nicodemus the Hagiorite often repre¬ 
sents this judirical spirit, and the publication of the Pedalion-- 
Canon Law (1800)—is perhaps one of the most characteristic 
incarnations of Western mentality in the life of the Orthodox 
Church. 

It was therefore in the natural order of things that Greek 
academic theology, from its introduction into the universities, 
had Western theological problematics imposed upon it, as well 
as the mentality of the specific theses of Western theology. There 
were reactions against this trend (we might cite the noteworthy 
example of Papoulakos, and later that of Papadiamantis). But 
they did not come from within the academic milieux themselves, 
and they never succeeded in influencing them. 

Moreover, the ordinary clergy and the people, though they 
remained attached to their traditions, were not sufficiently educated 
to be able to measure themselves against the intellectuals under 
the influence of the West. Academic theology was totally indif¬ 
ferent to the people and to their spirituality. It could not see how 
it might find its roots and its truth in them. Dedicated to science 
and to its methods, it remained totally apart from the life and 
spirituality of the Church. And this attitude prevailed during the 
entire duration of the free Greek State, up to the present time. 

Greek academic theology continued to follow almost entirely 
the models of scientism, especially German scientism. The dogmatic 
works of Zikos Rossis and Constantine Dyovouniotis, the Patristic 
works of Dimitris Balanos, the Old Testament studies of Panayotis 
Bratsiotis, and the historical works of Basil Stephanidis are char¬ 
acteristic examples of this theological scientism which ignores in 
such a provoking way not only the criteria of Orthodox Patristic 
and liturgical tradition but also any necessary relationship to the 
life and spirituality of the Church. Moreover, this attitude of the 
university theologians was not bound up with a liberal approach 
or a rational debate on Orthodox dogmas. On the contrary, a 
typically pietistic conservatism reigned, a sort of academic pietism 
that never lost an opportunity to stress at every moment the neces- 
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sity of remaining within the letter of the canons and of tradition. 

Academic scientism and pietism soon found popular expression 
in a far-reaching pietistic movement that made its appearance in 
Greece as early as 1911, and that is known by the name of 
“Zoe.” From that time on, “Zoe” represented the apologetic con¬ 
solidation of Christian belief and the pietistic organization of the 
moral life of the faithful, a union born of Western rationalism. 
It is a fact that “Zoe” produced a vast change in the Greek popular 
spirituality and piety, and that it seriously deformed the Orthodox 
nature of ecclesial life. 

However, its influence on theology was insignificant. For this 
pietistic movement was never concerned with theology and theo¬ 
logical spirituality. The exclusive content of “Zoe” was always 
morality and the mysticism of religious sentiment. The only rep¬ 
resentative of academic theology that the “Zoe” movement pro¬ 
duced was Professor P. N. Trembelas, but his own university 
career was a derogation to the principles of the movement, and 
placed him from the start in conflict with the leaders of the 
organization. “Zoe” did have another spokesman at the Univer¬ 
sity, Professor Jerome Kotsonis. But he did not achieve prominence. 
His presence in academic circles was never particularly important. 

Despite its indifference to academic life, the pietistic “Zoe” 
movement profoundly influenced in a more general way the entire 
theological mentality and life of Greece. The translation of a 
large number of Western—especially Protestant—manuals on prac¬ 
tical piety; the separation of morality from ecclesial life; the af¬ 
firmation of the autonomy of the laity; the importation of a type 
of private worship (Wortgottesdienst) involving the reading of the 
Bible, spontaneous hymns and prayers; the suppression of the holy 
icons and their replacement by religious paintings of the Renais¬ 
sance; polemics against monasticism and Mount Athos; the in¬ 
troduction of “Orders” of Western types and many other similar 
innovations could not fail to have an impact on theological life 
and mentality, especially since all these things were carried out 
on a large scale. 

But above and beyond any indirect influence, the publications 
of “Zoe” and its preaching also brought to Greece some precise 
theological theses of the West, dogmatic presuppositions of the 
religious mentality and pietism of the West. Some of these theses, 
characteristic of “Zoe” teaching, are the theory of the satisfaction 
of divine justice by the death of Christ on the Cross; apologetic 
gnoseology in theology; the autonomy of the laity in the life of 
the Church; the juridical conception of the transmission of original 
sin; hesitation to accept or even rejection of the distinction be¬ 
tween essence and energies in God; the rejection of hesychasm 
and the neptic tradition, etc. 

Certain groups of academic theologians—in particular Profes- 
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sors Hamilcar Alivisatos, Basil Vellas, Basil Exarchos and 
Gerasimos Konidaris—reacted against the pietistic organizations of 
“Zoe.” But this reaction was never manifested on the purely theo¬ 
logical level. The arguments they used were correct and referred 
above all to the extra-ecclesial nature of the pietistic movement, to 
its independence in relation to the parishes and local bishops. 
But they were never based on theological and ecclesiological 
grounds and were never concerned with dogma. The first funda¬ 
mental theological critique of the dogmatic positions of the pietistic 
movement did not occur until 1956, likewise in an indirect man¬ 
ner, with the doctoral thesis of Father John Romanidis—now 
professor of dogmatic theology at the University of Salonica—on 
original sin which, at that time, considerably disturbed the faculty 
of theology of Athens. 

Christos Androutsos is certaiily the figure who has dominated 
Greek theology these past fifty years and incarnated all the pos¬ 
sible influences from the West. He was a professor at the faculty 
of theology of Athens from 1911 to 1935 (including periods of 
absence from the faculty for political reasons). Thirty-five years 
after his death he continues to reign over the theological life of 
Greece, and it is extremely difficult even today to deny his 
authority. His work, Dogmatics of the Orthodox Church (first 
edition, 1907) is considered in Greece as the authentic formula¬ 
tion of Orthodox dogmatic teaching. “It constitutes the first com¬ 
plete Greek system of Orthodox dogmatic theology. With great 
balance and dialectic power, but also with clarity and precision 
despite the density and abundance of the style, it sets forth the 
dogmas of our Church.” Thus, recently, wrote P. Bratsiotis. 3 

It is not our purpose here to undertake a systematic criticism 
of this work, and any definitive judgment might well seem arbitrary. 
In any event, the work demonstrates exceptional power and its 
well-organized thinking continues to exert an influence on the 
majority of Greek theologians who do not seem to include many 
gifted thinkers in their ranks. 

We might add that at almost every stage of the life of Greece 
after the Turkish domination, intellectuals have had unlimited, 
almost infantile admiration for the possibilities opened up by 
Western rationalism. But whereas in the West there had long since 
been doubt or even refutation of the adequacy of the logical and 
irreproachable structures of rationalism, in Greece admiration and 
trust for the objective demonstrations of rational thought triumphed. 

In this climate of thought, it was natural that Androutsos’ 
Dogmatics should make its authority felt. It appeared to the inner 
circles of Greek theology as an astonishing example of powerful 
systematization which placed Greek theology on an equal footing 


s 0priaK£UTiKfi xal *H6iKf| *EyKUKXomxi5sia, 1963, Vol. II, col. 740. 
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with the most serious European thought. The book is really a 
typical example of the transfer of Western rationalism and of the 
worst kind of scholasticism to the realm of Orthodox theology. 
This is so evident that even his colleagues such as Dimitris Balanos 4 
and P. Bratsiotis 5 who favored rationalism as he did attributed 
Western—in particular Roman Catholic—influences to his thinking. 
But the question is not merely one of influences. We have here a 
faithful transposition of the problematics, criteria and mentality 
of the West to the heart of Orthodox dogmatic theology where 
previously the essential had been attitude, criteria and mentality- 
before dogmatic formulation. 

A number of theses and formulations in the Dogmatics of 
Androutsos were taken textually from Western scholastic manuals 
and more often than not consisted in a search for some “middle 
term” between the Roman Catholic and Protestant viewpoints. 
But the fundamental change that Androutsos (summing up his 
colleagues before him) brought to Orthodox dogmatic theology is 
the transportation of the center of gravity from theological criteria 
and presupposition to the letter of dogmatic formulation. That is 
why even his most correct theses cannot represent the faith of an 
Orthodox Christian unless we are to consider this faith as a body 
of theoretical principles and axioms shored up by reason and 
demonstration and devoid of any link with the life and experience 
of the Church. 

But for all that the authority of Christos Androutsos within 
Greek theological life was never in doubt and this may be due 
equally (in addition to the reasons we have already mentioned) 
to the exceptional power of his personality during his lifetime. He 
was the first (and last) university professor of theology to be 
widely known outside theological circles. His knowledge of philos¬ 
ophy and psychology was impressive. And he attracted to his 
course auditors from very diverse scientific disciplines. 

Androutsos’ Dogmatics was “complemented” by P. N. Trembelas 
in his three-volume work known to the French-reading European 
public through Father Dumont’s translation. 6 Trembelas preserved 
the structure, the problematics and the theses of Androutsos, but 
he “shored up” this scholastic material with a scholarly anthology 
of Patristic references. In spite of the accumulation of passages 
from the Fathers, the final result is a more extensive edition of 
Androutsos, a dogmatic system that is totally foreign to the spirit 
of the Eastern Fathers. The character of the work, in spite of the 
introduction of Patristic references, remains apologetic, rationalistic 


4 Critique of Androutsos’ Dogmatics. 
•Article cited in the s EyKUKXoTT0ci5£ia. 
•Editions de Chevetogne, 1969. 
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and strongly moralistic, its center of gravity consisting in the letter 
of dogmatic formulation. 

In any event, in choosing excerpts from the Fathers, it is very 
possible to produce a scholastic dogmatic theology and even perhaps 
a heretical work. Orthodox dogmatic theology is primarily con¬ 
cerned with fidelity to the exactitude of dogma but at the same 
time with the expression of the theological spirit and attitude of 
the Fathers, which was an attitude of life and not a matter of 
scholastically correct formulation. 

The amazing thing in the case of Trembelas is that his 
Dogmatics was published fifty years after Androutsos’ work (the 
first volume was published in 1959, and the third in 1961). And 
during this half century a veritable cosmogony had been elaborated 
in Europe, relating to the study of Orthodox theology and tradi¬ 
tion. For some inexplicable reason Trembelas ignores all this. 
Androutsos has in his defense the fact that in his time the whole 
theological climate of Europe was either under the influence of 
rationalism, natural theology and the Enlightenment or that of 
pietism and the religion of sentiment. The Western bibliography to 
which he could have direct access expressed this rationalistic 
spirit as a general rule. 

But fifty years later when Trembelas wrote his Dogmatics 
things had changed radically. Roman Catholic and Protestant 
theology were far beyond the Enlightenment and pietism, engaged 
in incomparably more authentic research (we need mention only 
the theological figure of Karl Barth who dominates our century). 
And above all the discovery of the dynamics of Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion had begun to make headway in Europe. In an extraordinary 
about-face, the Western thinkers were beginning to study Byzan¬ 
tium, the Eastern Fathers, the sources of the hesychast tradition 
and Orthodox icons. Trembelas ignores in an exasperating way, 
we might say, the whole of this reversal. 

It is a real frustration for the reader when at almost every 
page of Trembelas’ Dogmatics he finds the names of very 
mediocre 19th century Western dogmaticians (Martensen, 
Oosterzee) and not a single reference to works that have now 
become classic by such men as Vladimir Lossky, Florovsky, 
Lot-Borodine, Evdokimov, Hausherr, Danielou and Viller—to cite 
only a few of the better known. 

We must also point out that Trembelas’ Dogmatics makes no 
reference to the neptic and mystical Fathers of the Orthodox East. 
He ignores the whole area of the hesychast tradition. As in the 
case of Androutsos, there is no reference anywhere to the dis¬ 
tinction between the essence and the energies of God, the specific 
difference that separates Orthodoxy from every other theology and 
that is of vital importance in safeguarding this theology from the 
dangers of scholasticism and rationalism. 
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It is typical that the two writers set forth the possibility of 
man’s knowing God, i.e. theological gnoseology, which is the foun¬ 
dation of dogmatic teaching, in a totally anthropocentric way. 
They approach it from the point of view of the primacy of ? the 
subject’s power to reason and feel. For Androutsos “faith” is 
simply “the sentiment by which man experiences and acknowl¬ 
edges the presence of God in the natural and moral world.” 7 And 
“the comprehension of dogmas is given by the intellect. The more 
devoutly we study them, the more deeply we understand them in 
all their aspects. ... It is by the study and knowledge of dogmas 
that Christian knowledge and wisdom progress in each of the 
faithful and in the Church as a whole.” 8 

As Trembelas adds: “Man who possesses on the natural level 
the capacity to know God rises through an automatic reasoning 
from what is visible to what exceeds the senses and he advances 
through his intellect in his search for God.” 9 From this single 
example, drawn from the theological gnoseology to which the two 
writers bear witness, the reader can form an idea of the con¬ 
sequences of their dogmatic teaching in other fields. A systematic 
critique of these two dogmaticians would require a separate study. 
And a work on the ecclesiology and pneumatology that they rep¬ 
resent would perhaps also require individual monographs. In any 
case, we would need much more space to expand on the other 
works of Trembelas, among which the Dogmatics is still the most 
“orthodox.” 

But our fundamental question is: what is the present state of 
Greek theology? And we must admit: it has not advanced very 
far beyond the “climate” of Androutsos and Trembelas. We have 
said that Trembelas’ Dogmatics was published scarcely a decade 
ago and that the entire work failed to inspire any criticism, any 
discussion among Greek theological circles. 

Perhaps the fundamental mark of Greek theology today is 
precisely this absence of dialogue and criticism. First of all, there 
is no theological periodical which could encourage such dialogue. 
It is useless to speak of the quantity of religious materials pub¬ 
lished by organizations and individuals. They are on an unbearably 
low level of moralism and religious naivete. There are also the 
official periodicals of the Greek Church: Theologia, a quarterly, 
and E kklesia, a bi-monthly. But these periodicals are linked to 
the expression of the official points of view of the Church ad¬ 
ministration and of university faculties. So far they have never 
engaged in any dialogue or opened their pages to free theological 
discussion and criticism. They are solely and exclusively devoted 


7 Dogmatique , p. 37. 

‘Ibid., p. 17. 

* Dogmatique, Vol. I, p. 139. 
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to the publication of individual theological monographs, church 
news, encyclicals, legislative orders and book reviews which are 
generally mere factual accounts. But a very recent effort at renewal 
offers us some hope. The Patriarchal Foundation of Patristic 
Studies at Salonica has begun to publish a semi-annual review 
Kleronomia (“Heritage”) in which we can discern a trend toward 
living theological dialogue. 

But it is not merely the publications that fail to provide a 
forum for open discussion. There is a more basic cause that 
prevents interchange and dialogue within the framework of Greek 
academic theology. Indeed it is only in the university circles that 
it is possible for Greek theologians to engage in scientific re¬ 
search, to advance in the order of sciences as well as in social 
standing. The university career is the only springboard that will 
allow Greek theologians to improve their scientific level and also 
the very low social and economic level of their present state 
either as lyceum professors or lay preachers. 

The consequences are readily seen: the critical attitude, the 
manifestation of new trends and new tendencies, the expression 
of original and personal theses do not facilitate academic advance¬ 
ment but rather tend to create dissension, conflict and even 
paroxysm. The surest road is adaptation to the structures already 
in existence within the prevailing climate. Thus it seems as though 
these last years in Greece have been devoted to a clearly defined 
and strictly formalistic mode of theological effort, destined to serve 
academic theology, but devoid of criticism and involving very 
little in the way of personal and creative contribution. A typical 
university thesis might consist of the studious classification of the 
works of an ecclesiastical writer and the synthesis of his views 
on a given theme, the author of the thesis meanwhile concealing 
his own personal position and attitude as much as possible. 

It is such works, moderate and anodine, that definitely facilitate 
a university career and perhaps even render it secure. But this 
tends to give academic theology a purely professional character. 
It ceases to be a phase of spiritual life, here and now. It is no 
longer the expression of personal problematics, a response to the 
specific needs of the Church as a whole. 

We must add another factor in addition to formalism and the 
absence of dialogue and criticism. Academic theology in modern 
Greece is in a phase of directional quest. That is to say there is 
at this moment a certain confusion in its criteria and principles. 
There is first of all a manifest anxiety about safeguarding the 
orthodox character of theology and this anxiety is usually expressed 
by clinging to the letter of dogmatic formulation. In any case, the 
letter of dogmatic formulation is the easiest way to distinguish 
orthodox theological view from false or heretical opinion. 

As a result, it is not confusion but the absence of criteria 
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and sound foundations that creates a negative defensive attitude 
in trying to safeguard traditional Orthodoxy. Any new formula¬ 
tion, any new development of dogma beyond the presently accepted 
norms in Greece is judged to be suspect and dangerous, even be¬ 
fore it has been seriously considered. There are Greek academic 
theologians for whom the whole theological movement of the 
Orthodox Russians of the diaspora is suspect, at times even un¬ 
acceptable, simply because it involves something new for Greece. 
A few years ago, Professor Constantine Mouratidis, a theologian 
of the faculty of theology of Athens, wrote that apophatism, since 
in itself it signifies a negation, is inadmissible for Orthodox 
theology! 

And yet our epoch demands that we learn to know, that we 
enter into contact, sometimes even engage in dialogue with con¬ 
temporary theological movements and trends not only in the 
Orthodox domain but also in the heterodox world. Post-graduate 
studies in Europe and America, international congresses, the whole 
climate of ecumenical dialogue that dominates our time require 
Greek theologians to assume positions, to dialogue, to pass judg¬ 
ment. This necessity also faces the faculties of theology in the 
precise form of theses that deal with such themes. And many of 
these theses are ultimately accepted. 

These approbations certainly make the confusion of criteria 
appear even greater. For example, the same faculty approves a 
thesis that defends Eucharistic ecclesiology, and at the same time 
approves a second thesis that holds exactly the opposite view, inas¬ 
much as it sees juridical and fundamental structures of ecclesial 
life. In any event, in accordance with university regulations, the 
approbation of a thesis does not signify the acceptance of the 
author’s point of view by the faculty. But the fact remains that 
one of the two theses must be theologically in error, since the 
one refutes the other. It is not possible to change criteria to fit 
the circumstances by accepting the criteria of Androutsos as true 
in one instance, and totally contrary criteria in another instance. 

To avoid such contradictions and difficulties, the most ac¬ 
ceptable form of theological effort is that which remains faithful 
to the canon of Androutsos, or else the most objective, even 
though partial presentation of a Patristic theme. Confrontations and 
dialogue with contemporary philosophical or intellectual move¬ 
ments are very rare. Refutation of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
theologians, however, is encouraged, especially the more liberal 
Western thinkers. Such refutation somewhat enriches theological 
theses and yet is harmless, for it addresses itself to serious and 
basic differences both as to letter and spirit. 

There is a third factor that may throw light on the kind of 
conservatism that prevails in Greek theology today. The con¬ 
servative attitude does not always stem from the necessity of safe- 
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guarding the traditional deposit. It is very often an inability to 
face contrary views and to engage in dialogue. What seems to be 
lacking is a more diversified formation, a cultural and intellectual 
background that would make possible a sharing in contemporary 
anxieties and problematics. Limited to specialized monographs 
that are of interest only to a very limited circle, Greek theology 
seems cut off from the intellectual life of the country as a whole. 
It does not develop in harmony with the surrounding world, in 
a perspective of mission or even in union with the life of the 
Church as a whole so as to serve the faithful and help solve their 
religious problems. Its isolation, its remoteness from the demands 
of living problematics has resulted not only in the lowering of 
its intellectual stature but also in the continual diminution of its 
authority in the eyes of the general public. It must be said that 
Greek society today is not gentle in its treatment of theologians 
and it may not be altogether wrong. Candidates in theology usually 
get the lowest marks in the university entrance examinations. The 
teaching of the theology professors in the lyceums is conventional 
and completely colorless. And the preaching by theologians, clergy¬ 
men and laymen in the churches tends to discourage public in¬ 
terest. 

Nevertheless one can sense the beginning of a renewal. There 
are new trends. Men filled with vital concern have raised their 
voices these last few years within the sanctum of Greek theology. 
We shall speak of them later. But that does not fundamentally 
change the overall picture. Academic theology in Greece continues 
to be almost entirely outside the ecclesial as well as intellectual 
life of present-day Greece. And finally let us add still another 
serious cause for the insulation of Greek theology. It is the ever¬ 
present problem of language which shackles all Greek intellectual 
life. 

We know that in Greece there are two officially recognized 
languages. The intellectual life of the country as a whole—its poetry, 
prose, essays, theater and literary criticism—is expressed in the so- 
called demotic language which is in direct and organic continuity 
with the linguistic evolution of Byzantine and post-Byzantine Hel¬ 
lenism. This is the living language of everyday communication, of 
proverbs, folk songs, popular traditions as well as the most dynamic 
progressive trends not only in the domain of art but also in the 
order of science and ideas. But at the same time the official life 
of the country, legislation, government documents and the bulk 
of university writings are in the linguistic idiom called katharevousa 
(pure language), the idiom the Greek humanistic litterati of the 
18th and 19th centuries imposed on the public life of the country 
to give modern Greek greater external resemblance to the ancient 
Attic language. 

In Greece theology uses katharevousa exclusively. It thus delib- 
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erately limits itself to the narrow circle of those adhering to it 
because of their profession and ceases to participate in the more 
general ideological exchanges and problematics of Greek thought, 
which are always expressed and transmitted to the masses of the 
people in the demotic language. The exclusive use of “pure language” 
in academic theology is not an accidental symptom or merely a 
symptom of conservatism as is often thought. It manifests an 
organic rupture with the theology and problems, the concerns and 
goals of progressive Greek thought. It is a rupture also with the 
values of the popular spiritual and artistic tradition of modern 
Greece. 

The problem of language in Greece is not limited to linguistic 
forms and to the preference given to one idiom over the other. 
It is a barrier that divides Greek intellectuals as profoundly and 
starkly as the division between the Slavophiles and “Westerners” 
in 19th century Russia. “Pure language” has always been the 
hallmark of Greek intellectuals influenced by the West, of the 
representatives of Western humanism and Enlightenment, of the 
romanticists of classicism who rejected or despised the Byzantine 
period of Greek civilization and the admirable popular culture of 
the Turkish domination. There are many exceptions of course. But 
this has been the rule. 

Adherence to the demotic language, on the other hand, has 
always been the mark of the forces of progress which expressed the 
spiritual conscience of the country, which wanted Greece to be in 
continuity with Byzantium and the “Turkish domination,” the 
forces that revealed and won acceptance for the values of popular 
art, Byzantine icons and the cultural “ethos” of Orthodoxy. It is 
therefore very characteristic that theology chose to use katharevousa 
exclusively and without reservation. 

We might say that academic theology in Greece is not funda¬ 
mentally Greek since it is cut off from both the continuity of 
tradition and the intellectual life of the country. Nationalism is 
intense but there is almost no “Greekness.” In the opinion of 
Florovsky, neither in the past, nor in tradition nor in the possibilities 
of its present use have Greek theologians been touched by the 
fundamentally Greek dimension of Orthodox theology—the hellenism 
of the dogmas, the hellenism of worship, the hellenism of icons. 
The vast interest shown in Europe for Orthodox icons during the 
past decades has for the most part been limited to models of Russian 
iconography. 

In the same manner, everything that tended toward the theology 
of the Fathers and to the hesychast tradition of the East has been 
almost exclusively nurtured by the Russian theologians of the 
diaspora. However, the very subtle yet fundamental differences 
that exist between a Russian icon and a Greek icon (still more 
manifest between the architectures of the Byzantine and Russian 
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churches) also applies with respect to the theological attitudes 
and mentalities of the Russians and Greeks. And when we speak 
of Greek attitude and mentality, we mean the Orthodoxy lived by 
the people, the liturgical Orthodoxy of the popular life and tradition, 
the Orthodoxy of ecclesiastical art, of the holy icons and the 
architecture of the temples, the Orthodox “ethos,” the cultural 
tradition of modern Hellenism. 

But academic theology in Greece has cut itself off completely 
from these areas of life. It has indeed remained an Orthodox 
theology since it has not destroyed but, on the contrary, respected 
the dogmatic framework of Orthodox teaching even if it has not 
made any dynamic use of it. This conception of Orthodoxy has been 
and remains purely confessional. It differs from ordinary heresy 
only by the letter of dogmatic formulation. But Orthodox theology 
has never been a body of theoretical principles. It is the expression 
and the formulation of the experience of a particular people, of a 
local Church. This is a truth that has been seriously disregarded by 
academic theology in contemporary Greece. 

Withal, there are indications of new tendencies and trends that 
give us great reason to hope—first of all, in the academic 
realm. True, they are generally under the influence of the theological 
circles of the Russian diaspora in Europe and America. The return 
to the apophatic and mystical theology of the Eastern tradition, 
the so-called Neo-Palamite theology, the theology of icons and of 
the Orthodox liturgy and finally the dialogue between this theology 
with the spirit and problematics of the contemporary Western 
world are at last beginning to have a serious impact in Greece. The 
school of the Russian diaspora has made possible an orderly advance 
beyond the scholastic and rationalistic spirit of Greek academicism, 
without the risk of theological acrobatics. 

We have already mentioned the fundamental signs that denote 
the various tendencies in Greek theology and especially the opposi¬ 
tion, noted at the beginning of this article, between the conception 
that theology is a theory of the world, a metaphysical system, and 
the conception of theology as an expression and a formulation of 
the Church’s experience. Theological knowledge is not an intellec¬ 
tual discipline but an experiential participation, a communion. That 
is the principle of apophatism, which characterizes the new Greek 
theological research, a principle formulated during the first centuries 
of Christianity in the writings of the Fathers. But we might also 
mention other significant marks: the primacy of the Eucharistic 
and liturgical structures in their relationship to institutional structures, 
Christology and soteriology considered not as abstract principles 
but at the same level as ecclesiology, the restoration of the idea of 
dogma, the distinction between social and philosophical morality 
and ecclesial piety, the role of a sound pneumatology for the 
authenticity of piety etc. 
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The two names that are in the forefront of this renaissance 
within present-day Greek theology are, I think, Professors Nikos 
Nissiotis and John Zizioulas. The two basic works of Nissiotis 
in the Greek language are Prolegomena to Theological Gnoseology 
(Athens, 1965) and The Philosophy of Religion and Philosophical 
Theology (Athens, 1965). These are the first “systematic” theolog¬ 
ical theses (the only earlier one was John Romanidis’ Original Sin ) 
which not only reject but fundamentally refute the dogmatic tradition 
created in Greece by Androutsos and Trembelas. 

These expressions of Orthodox “systematic” theology offer 
the reader not simply “theses,” but criteria for defining theological 
truth. The theme of the “incomprehensibility of God and the 
possibility of knowing him” gives Nissiotis the opportunity to set 
forth systematically the foundations of theological gnoseology, the 
fruit of the experience of salvation within the organism of the 
Church. This gnoseology which comes from experience makes pos¬ 
sible the distinction between the essence and the energies of God. 

At the same time, the pneumatological premises of Orthodox 
theology, the balance between the Christological and pneumatological 
aspects of his conception of the Church enable Nissiotis to be 
perfectly at ease, and in an altogether Orthodox way, within the 
problematics of present-day man: the philosophical problematics 
of existentialism, personalism, phenomenology, contemporary psy¬ 
chology, and the problematics of everyday life amid the violence 
of the social and moral changes produced by the secularization of 
our age. Nissiotis recently published in European languages theo¬ 
logical views that have provoked Orthodox criticism, not without 
justification. The boldness of his views is perhaps due to his going 
too far beyond the letter of dogmatic formulation in the face of the 
practical realities of the life of the Churches which has ceased to 
be determined by dogma. 

The fundamental work of Zizioulas in the Greek language is 
entitled The Unity of the Church in the Eucharist and the Bishop 
during the First Three Centuries (Athens, 1965). In the field of 
Greek theology this is the most important ecclesiological work and 
perhaps one of the best examples of Orthodox theological effort 
during recent years. The problem of the structures of the Church, 
founded on the Eucharist and the liturgy and not on administration 
and organization; the problem of the genesis of the parish; of the 
catholicity of the Church, both ecumenical and local; the role of the 
bishop and of the Apostolic succession are the themes that concern 
Zizioulas. He bases his inquiry upon remarkable and extremely 
serious historical research of sources combined with an exhaustive 
and penetrating interpretation of texts. 

What is most astonishing for a historical study of this sort is 
the basic theological vision of the problems which, in the case of 
Zizioulas, stems from the very use of the historical sources. It 
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might be claimed—but this is not the place to prove it—that this 
study of Zizioulas opens even more far-reaching views on the 
problems of ecclesiology than those provided us by the very important 
works of the Russian theologians Afanasiev and Schmemann. For 
Greek theology the work of Zizioulas is a model of Orthodox 
theological problematics, closely related to the serious problems of 
contemporary ecclesial life. 

With the works of Nissiotis and Zizioulas, Greek theology is 
beginning to truly participate in the contemporary theological testi¬ 
mony of Orthodoxy. It is beginning to manifest the authentic marks 
of modern problematics and is at the same time founded on tradition. 
And the fact that the faculty of theology of Athens has approved 
these works and granted university degrees to their authors is a 
hopeful sign. 

During the past few years an effort of renewal has been in 
progress within the faculty of theology of the University of Salonika 
with the same hopeful prospects. A team of young researchers 
have been at work there in particularly interesting directions. One 
of the first fruits of their efforts has been the publication of the 
works of Saint Gregory Palamas (completed at the instigation and 
under the direction of Professor P. Christou), as well as monographs 
concerning these works which have been published concurrently. 

Professor Christou likewise directs the Patriarchal Foundation 
of Patristic Studies (established in the monastery of the Vlatades) 
which is already remarkably active, not only in the domain of 
publications but also in the work of photographic reproduction and 
setting up of archives of the vast theological materials collected at 
Mount Athos (miniatures, manuscripts, icons etc.). Professor 
Christou himself has published studies on Patristic themes that 
reveal a pioneering position on the deposit of Greek academic 
theology. His texts are in agreement with the spirit and mentality 
of the problematics of the Fathers and demonstrate a genuine 
assimilation of their criteria. 

A second name that should be cited at Salonika is that of 
Professor G. Mantzaridis. In the field of ethics, in which he 
specializes, he has introduced for the first time an Orthodox, 
Patristic mode of thinking and of posing problems, which is far 
removed from the problematics that had been officially accepted 
in imitation of German models. Likewise, in the domain of liturgy, 
the works of Professor John Phoundoulis are pursuing a new 
direction of renewal. 

But the trends toward renewal are not limited to the faculties 
of theology of the universities. One of the first signs in Greece of 
a fundamental approach to the thought and theology of the Church 
Fathers is to be found in the works of B. N. Tatakis, professor 
of philosophy at the University of Salonika: The Contribution of 
Cappadocia to Christian Thought and Christian Philosophical Studies . 
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A monograph by Tatakis entitled Saint Gregory Palamas, Method¬ 
ological Studies (Athens, 1964) is among the most beautiful 
refutations of the so-called Platonistic and Neo-Platonic influences 
on the Eastern Fathers. 

In several encyclopedia articles D. Georgoulis has given very 
interesting although isolated and fragmentary proofs of the relevance 
of Patristic thought for the present. Georgoulis was the first in 
Greece to speak about the relationship of present-day existential 
philosophy to the theology of the Neptic Fathers of the East. 

Within the upcoming generation of theologians a remarkable 
movement is taking shape that seeks to bring the Orthodox theo¬ 
logical tradition into a fundamental confrontation with the problems 
of the modern world. We should first mention the annual congresses 
of Greek Orthodox theologians, most of whom have completed 
their studies abroad. These congresses take place every summer 
and are held each year in a different ecclesiastical metropolis. 
There is nothing official about them. Private in character, their 
members want them to remain the occasion for the free exchange 
of views on fundamental theological problems so as to create a 
common language and terminology amid the confusion that 
scholasticism and pietism have produced in Greece. In any event, 
these congresses attract the most vital thinkers, the most advanced 
representatives of the new theological generation and, despite their 
unofficial nature, they have won the attention of the theological 
world. 

A permanent organization committee chooses the themes and 
assigns the reports and a different secretary presides over the 
congress each year. The soul of these congresses, the most important 
figure present, is Professor Savvas Agouridis of Athens. Very well 
known in ecumenical circles, he is among the most progressive 
and open-minded theologians of modern Greece. His specialty is 
the New Testament. But the problems he raises encompass the 
most general and serious areas of Orthodox theology. He has 
given his discipline a pioneering theological breadth. In his task 
as a university professor he incarnates a new mentality for Greek 
academic life. 

A second important participant in these congresses is the 
Metropolitan of Servia and Kozane, Dionysios Psarianos. The 
Metropolitan of Kozane is certainly the most “theological” figure 
in the Greek hierarchy. In addition to his vast and systematic 
knowledge of the Fathers, Dionysios possesses exceptional com¬ 
petence in liturgical and hymnological themes (he is considered the 
best theoretician of Byzantine music in Greece). Born to a priestly 
family in which priests have succeeded each other since the 18th 
century and endowed with the most varied charisms, the Metropolitan 
of Kozane is perhaps the most significant figure today within the 
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official ecclesial family. He is a living incarnation of the continuity 
of the Orthodox tradition and “ethos.” 

Within the domain of theological life, but outside the University, 
a team edited a quarterly review entitled Synoro (Frontier) from 
1964 to 1967. The Synoro team included a few theologians but 
mainly intellectuals from other disciplines, all free thinkers interested 
in the study of the Orthodox tradition and its presence in contem¬ 
porary life. The title of the periodical defined its goals exactly: 
it wanted to be at the frontier between theology and more general 
intellectual research, between systematic reflection and artistic 
expression, between Orthodox tradition and contemporary thought 
and art. 

Each issue of the review was devoted to a specific theme. So 
it was that articles appeared in its pages on Orthodoxy and modem 
art, Orthodoxy and Marxism, Orthodoxy and nationalism, Orthodoxy 
and contemporary atheism, Orthodoxy and politics etc. The Synoro 
team also used the demotic language in theological texts. 

The central figure in the team was Dimitris Koutroubis, formerly 
professor of philosophy at the University of Beirut. Koutroubis was 
the first in Greece to translate the works of the contemporary 
Russian theologians of the diaspora and to gather around him a 
nucleus of young theologians interested in his research. It is generally 
agreed that his presence and the “school” he created, which was 
larger than the Synoro team, were among the decisive factors which 
weakened and disorganized pietistic movements during the past 
few years. 

But the most interesting aspect of theological life in Greece 
consists of the isolated intellectuals, poets, writers and artists who 
are not theologians but have devoted themselves to the study of 
Orthodox tradition and spirituality, especially during recent years. 
In this area we must not forget earlier influences. Already at the 
beginning of the century the most important theological figure in 
all of Greece was the writer of short stories, Alexander Papadiaman- 
dis. Papadiamandis is certainly the greatest prose writer Greece 
has ever known and he remains a unique figure in Greek letters. 
His works could have the same meaning for Greek theology that 
Dostoevsky’s literary works had for Russian theology at the begin¬ 
ning of our century. It would be worthwhile some day to make a 
comparative theological study of the two writers. 

In any event, Papadiamandis does not have the breadth of 
problematics or the disturbing dimensions of Dostoevsky’s prophetic 
conceptions. His goal was not to reveal the anatomy of the revolt 
of European man and the encounter between Orthodoxy and this 
revolt. Perhaps in a prophetic way, he foresaw that Greece was not 
prepared for such an encounter. He saw the infantilism of the 
country’s intellectual foundations. He limited himself to a funda¬ 
mental theological anatomy of popular spirituality in Orthodox 
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Greece as well as to the unique picture of the ecclesiastic “ethos” 
and the astonishing answers this “ethos” gave to the problems of 
its time. And this option led him, in humble and sober guise, to 
universal and authentic truths. 

The comparison with Dostoevsky cannot be a comparison 
of their relative greatness, but a comparison of theologies as one 
might compare Gregory of Nyssa with Isaac the Syrian. Papadia¬ 
mandis’ theology is not the theology of Christ’s descent into the 
hell of human defeat and sin. It is the theology of transfiguration, 
the theology of the liturgical spirituality of a people that continues 
to incarnate the reality of the Body of Christ. There is not a single 
detail of Papadiamandis’ work that is not liturgical. That is why 
his work is authentically Orthodox and theological. Each of his 
stories is woven around a liturgy, a priest, a church and, finally, 
each phase of the life of his heroes and the whole created world 
that surrounds them is transfigured into liturgy and into Church. 
The typical priest in the work of Papadiamandis is not the “starets” 
whose eloquent wisdom impresses the intellectuals, but the simple 
village priest who incarnates the wisdom of practical virtue in 
his quiet, unhurried actions but never teaches in a formal way. All 
his heroes, in their simplicity, are also priests. All the old women 
of the islands who incarnate purely liturgical use of the world in 
their daily lives celebrate life in a perfectly authentic way. 

Papadiamandis was a child of the popular spirituality of the 
Greek people. He knew the Patristic texts well, and above all he 
knew Greek liturgical ritual. And to this day he remains the most 
important theologian of the Greek Church, the “saint” of Greek 
letters. 

The theological approach of Papadiamandis was used a little 
later by the writer and painter of icons, Photis Kontoglou. Kon- 
toglou’s work is important but more in the area of art than of 
theology. We must admit that he did not attain the degree of 
authenticity and authority of Papadiamandis. He was mostly 
interested in the esthetic and folkloric elements of Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion. He became the fanatic champion of popular values which he 
looked upon as almost autonomous values. His icons are very 
similar to those of the Russians, not in their technique but in the 
“ethos” they express, an “ethos” better adapted to the European 
intellectual. They remain purely decorative. They dematerialize the 
body. They do not transfigure it. 

After Kontoglou came George Theotokas: novelist, essayist 
and playwright. A restless and liberal mind, he incarnated in Greece 
the most progressive trends of the Western Enlightenment and 
liberalism. During the last years of his life he discovered the 
dynamism of the Orthodox spiritual tradition. In his novels, in his 
plays and in a very beautiful account of a trip to Sinai and Mount 
Athos he brought to life the most typical figures of this spirituality. 
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He was the first—even among academic theologians—to speak in 
Greece in recent years about the Orthodox neptic tradition, the 
prayer of Jesus and the ideals of hesychasm. 

We must also cite the architect and academician Dimitris 
Pikionis, the poet and academician Takis Papatsonis, the prose 
writer and painter Nikos Gabriel Pentzikis. Here are three exponents 
of the intellectual life in contemporary Greece whose works are of 
great interest to theology. Each of their works would merit a 
special theological study, something we canot undertake in the 
present brief article. 

However we shall mention one more figure in Greek letters, 
Zissimos Lorentzatos, poet, essayist and critic who is today perhaps 
the most important literary figure for theology. Lorentzatos writes 
little but in his recent writing, limited as it may be, there is evidence 
of a deep and organic assimilation of Orthodox tradition and of 
its signifiance for Greek intellectual and national life. He has a 
rare knowledge of European literature and of Greek literature as 
well and is profoundly aw'are of the problems the latter poses in 
the domain of tradition and its criteria. His dense, remarkably 
mature stvle, often finding expression in aphorisms, bears witness 
in Greek intellectual life to an authentic quality and “ethos” such 
as the country had probably not known since the time of the poet 
Solomos. 

We have tried to trace a brief outline of theological life in 
Greece today. Our present limitations make this a particularly bold 
venture. It calls for omissions that may seem arbitrary. In any 
event, we have passed over in silence many points and facts and 
omitted fuller explanations, all of which would have been essential 
for a Western reader. 

To sum up, for the past 150 years, since the free Greek State 
was founded, Greek theology has been sharing in the more general 
crisis of intellectual life in modem Greece: the country’s search 
for identity. Situated at the crossroads between East and West, 
Greece has been trying to establish a balance between its Eastern 
origins and its European involvements. This search for balance has 
always been the historical privilege of Hellenism. 

It is in the synthesis of the Eastern and Western traditions and 
cultural elements achieved by ancient Greece and Byzantium that 
we discern the foundations of European civilization. But 400 years 
of Turkish domination isolated Greece from Europe. During this 
period the West developed phenomenally. Since the liberation from 
the Turkish yoke and up to the present time, the concern of Greek 
intellectuals has been limited to catching up with the West as fast 
as possible. But this effort soon became petrified in mimicry. And 
the problem of the country’s identity was always solved by a 
unilateral solution: to become European as fast as possible. 

We have seen that in the domain of theology the same tendency 
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has been almost universal. But one cannot reject one’s roots with 
impunity. The result has been immediate and tragic. There has 
been confusion as to criteria and goals and the spiritual and cultural 
progress of the nation has been blocked in many ways. In addition 
to the humiliations of all sorts that we encounter in the broader 
areas of our cultural and national life we also find ourselves con¬ 
fronted daily, in the field of theology, with the rightful superiority 
of the heterodox as well as of our Orthodox brothers, particularly 
the Russians. In the area of ecclesial life as a whole, our primacy 
among the Orthodox Churches—a primacy founded on theology 
and tradition and not on nationalism—is seriously in doubt and 
it seems that it may even be lost. This loss will have tragic con¬ 
sequences for Orthodoxy as a whole, for ecumenical Orthodoxy, 
and the responsibility of Greek academic theology for this turn 
of events is very great. 

Be this as it may, in the overall intellectual life of modern 
Greece the trend toward a return to the tradition of Byzantium 
and of the “Turkish domination,” to the autochthonous values and 
true spiritual personality of the country is gaining more and more 
ground. Unfortunately, as we have already said, theology does not 
have the initiative in this trend it really should. It must nevertheless 
continue to follow the leadership of other fields. That is the 
ultimate possibility: not to recover fundamental primacy but to 
save the spiritual physiognomy of the new Hellenism and of Greek 
Orthodoxy. 

The spiritual tradition and self-awareness of this new Hellenism, 
Orthodoxy as a vital way of life—these offer the only possible 
ground on which dialogue can develop between Greek theology, 
the religiously degraded masses and the problematics of contem¬ 
porary secularized Greeks, who are increasingly becoming Europeans 
of this century. 
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Theology In Present-Day Greece* 
Christos Yannaras 


A preliminary note is necessary: in the Orthodox Church and 
tradition, theology has a very different meaning from the one we 
give it today. It is a gift of God, a fruit of the interior purity of 
the Christian’s spiritual life. Theology is identified with the vision 
of God, with the immediate vision of the personal God, with the per¬ 
sonal experience of the transfiguration of creation by uncreated grace. 
Dogmas, their interpretation and development are not the theoret¬ 
ical commentary on events in the history of salvation, for the 
purpose of constituting a more complete “metaphysics” than the 
metaphysics of the philosophers. Dogmatic frontiers (horoi, termini) 
express the experience of the Church. They separate the lived 
truth of the Church from the adulteration of heresy. That is why 
there is basically no difference between “ethos” and dogma. Dogma 
formulates the “ethos” of the Church. Theology expresses the 
experience of salvation. 

It certainly seems that our present-day conception of theology— 
the mode of theological thought and the elaboration of theology in 
modern times, so-called academic or scientific theology—stems from 
Western scholasticism. We all know the definition given by 
Thomas Aquinas: “But sacred doctrine makes us use even of 
human reason, not, indeed, to prove faith .. . but to make clear 
other things that are put forward in this doctrine.” 1 Scholastic 
theology tended to elucidate (make clear) the truths of faith by 


♦Originally published in Istina, 1971, No. 2. This translation from the 
French by Angeline Bouchard, is printed with the permission of the Editor 
of Istina . 

1 Summa Theologica, I, art. 8, ad 2. Translated by the Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province (Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1947). 
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exhausting all the avenues of human reason. It was with the 
Scholastics that the analytical and strictly rationalistic structure 
of thought entered European letters: the systematic classification 
of ideas, proceeding from parts to chapters, chapters to paragraphs, 
paragraphs to articles. Since Descartes, the development of ra¬ 
tionalism has consecrated Scholastic methodology in Western thought 
and science. Theology as a whole has followed the same evolu¬ 
tion. Its acceptance in the universities, its progression with the 
other sciences and use of their methodology open up vast themes 
that are beyond the scope of this short statement. 

Academic theology made its first appearance in Greece with 
the foundation of the University of Athens and, specifically, the 
faculty of theology (1837). The organization of the first Univer¬ 
sity of Athens, when Greece was liberated from the Turks, is due 
to the Bavarians who accompanied Otto; it was carried out along 
the lines of the German Universities. 2 The faculty of theology, 
with its disciplines and chairs, is a faithful copy of the theological 
faculties of Germany. It does not seem that the representatives of 
theology and of the Church were much concerned at that time 
whether this organization of the theological faculty of the Univer¬ 
sity was appropriate for the special character and different sources 
of Orthodox theology. It does not seem that anyone asked him¬ 
self if it were possible to separate theology from ecclesiastical 
life within the Orthodox Church and make an autonomous science 
of it. It is also characteristic that such a problem did not arise a 
century later, when the faculty of theology of the University of 
Salonica was established (although founded in 1925 by Govern¬ 
ment decree, it did not begin to function until 1941-1942). Again 
the same structures and program of study were used. 

But already during the 18th and 19th centuries, in the 
spiritual climate of the educated Greek clergy, this conception 
that made of theology an autonomous science and separated it 
from ecclesial life was prevalent. The imitation of Western theolog¬ 
ical models, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, had begun in 
Greece long before the foundation of the University, when the 
humanistic spirit of the Renaissance and of the “Enlightenment” 
(Aufklarung) penetrated Greek intellectual circles during the 
Turkish occupation. The preachers and ecclesiastical writers of the 
18th and 19th centuries were strongly influenced by the ideas and 
theological mentality of the West, generally linked to the theolog¬ 
ical movements and trends born of humanism and the Enlightenment. 

The best known names of this period—Vikentios Damodos 
(1679-1752), Nicephoros Theotokis (1730-1800), Theoklitus 
Pharmakidis (1754-1860), Neophytos Vamvas (1770-1855), 


2 Cf. Dim. Moraitis, “©EoXoyiKf] XxoXr] ’AGiqvcov”, in ©pr|OK£UTLKf) 
Koti ’HGikit) *EyKUKXo'nai5£ia, Athens, 1965, Vol. VI, col. 269. 
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Eugene Voulgaris (1716-1806), Constantine Oikonomos (1780- 
1857), and the latter in spite of his extreme conservatism- 
brought to Greece the fundamental ideas of the religious prob¬ 
lematics of the West: pietism, natural theology, the religion of 
sentiment, theological “Enligtenment,” and Christian civilization 
(Kultur-christentum). The moral categories of Wolff, the religious 
categories of Schleiermacher dominated the Greek clergy. Morality 
was separated from dogma. Dogmas remained a body of theoret¬ 
ical principles without any immediate relationship to the spiritual 
life of the faithful. Morality was based on rationalistic concepts 
and in particular on the judirical conception of the relationship 
between man and God, which has always been the hallmark of 
Western piety. Even Saint Nicodemus the Hagiorite often repre¬ 
sents this judirical spirit, and the publication of the Pedalion-- 
Canon Law (1800)—is perhaps one of the most characteristic 
incarnations of Western mentality in the life of the Orthodox 
Church. 

It was therefore in the natural order of things that Greek 
academic theology, from its introduction into the universities, 
had Western theological problematics imposed upon it, as well 
as the mentality of the specific theses of Western theology. There 
were reactions against this trend (we might cite the noteworthy 
example of Papoulakos, and later that of Papadiamantis). But 
they did not come from within the academic milieux themselves, 
and they never succeeded in influencing them. 

Moreover, the ordinary clergy and the people, though they 
remained attached to their traditions, were not sufficiently educated 
to be able to measure themselves against the intellectuals under 
the influence of the West. Academic theology was totally indif¬ 
ferent to the people and to their spirituality. It could not see how 
it might find its roots and its truth in them. Dedicated to science 
and to its methods, it remained totally apart from the life and 
spirituality of the Church. And this attitude prevailed during the 
entire duration of the free Greek State, up to the present time. 

Greek academic theology continued to follow almost entirely 
the models of scientism, especially German scientism. The dogmatic 
works of Zikos Rossis and Constantine Dyovouniotis, the Patristic 
works of Dimitris Balanos, the Old Testament studies of Panayotis 
Bratsiotis, and the historical works of Basil Stephanidis are char¬ 
acteristic examples of this theological scientism which ignores in 
such a provoking way not only the criteria of Orthodox Patristic 
and liturgical tradition but also any necessary relationship to the 
life and spirituality of the Church. Moreover, this attitude of the 
university theologians was not bound up with a liberal approach 
or a rational debate on Orthodox dogmas. On the contrary, a 
typically pietistic conservatism reigned, a sort of academic pietism 
that never lost an opportunity to stress at every moment the neces- 
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sity of remaining within the letter of the canons and of tradition. 

Academic scientism and pietism soon found popular expression 
in a far-reaching pietistic movement that made its appearance in 
Greece as early as 1911, and that is known by the name of 
“Zoe.” From that time on, “Zoe” represented the apologetic con¬ 
solidation of Christian belief and the pietistic organization of the 
moral life of the faithful, a union born of Western rationalism. 
It is a fact that “Zoe” produced a vast change in the Greek popular 
spirituality and piety, and that it seriously deformed the Orthodox 
nature of ecclesial life. 

However, its influence on theology was insignificant. For this 
pietistic movement was never concerned with theology and theo¬ 
logical spirituality. The exclusive content of “Zoe” was always 
morality and the mysticism of religious sentiment. The only rep¬ 
resentative of academic theology that the “Zoe” movement pro¬ 
duced was Professor P. N. Trembelas, but his own university 
career was a derogation to the principles of the movement, and 
placed him from the start in conflict with the leaders of the 
organization. “Zoe” did have another spokesman at the Univer¬ 
sity, Professor Jerome Kotsonis. But he did not achieve prominence. 
His presence in academic circles was never particularly important. 

Despite its indifference to academic life, the pietistic “Zoe” 
movement profoundly influenced in a more general way the entire 
theological mentality and life of Greece. The translation of a 
large number of Western—especially Protestant—manuals on prac¬ 
tical piety; the separation of morality from ecclesial life; the af¬ 
firmation of the autonomy of the laity; the importation of a type 
of private worship (Wortgottesdienst) involving the reading of the 
Bible, spontaneous hymns and prayers; the suppression of the holy 
icons and their replacement by religious paintings of the Renais¬ 
sance; polemics against monasticism and Mount Athos; the in¬ 
troduction of “Orders” of Western types and many other similar 
innovations could not fail to have an impact on theological life 
and mentality, especially since all these things were carried out 
on a large scale. 

But above and beyond any indirect influence, the publications 
of “Zoe” and its preaching also brought to Greece some precise 
theological theses of the West, dogmatic presuppositions of the 
religious mentality and pietism of the West. Some of these theses, 
characteristic of “Zoe” teaching, are the theory of the satisfaction 
of divine justice by the death of Christ on the Cross; apologetic 
gnoseology in theology; the autonomy of the laity in the life of 
the Church; the juridical conception of the transmission of original 
sin; hesitation to accept or even rejection of the distinction be¬ 
tween essence and energies in God; the rejection of hesychasm 
and the neptic tradition, etc. 

Certain groups of academic theologians—in particular Profes- 
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sors Hamilcar Alivisatos, Basil Vellas, Basil Exarchos and 
Gerasimos Konidaris—reacted against the pietistic organizations of 
“Zoe.” But this reaction was never manifested on the purely theo¬ 
logical level. The arguments they used were correct and referred 
above all to the extra-ecclesial nature of the pietistic movement, to 
its independence in relation to the parishes and local bishops. 
But they were never based on theological and ecclesiological 
grounds and were never concerned with dogma. The first funda¬ 
mental theological critique of the dogmatic positions of the pietistic 
movement did not occur until 1956, likewise in an indirect man¬ 
ner, with the doctoral thesis of Father John Romanidis—now 
professor of dogmatic theology at the University of Salonica—on 
original sin which, at that time, considerably disturbed the faculty 
of theology of Athens. 

Christos Androutsos is certaiily the figure who has dominated 
Greek theology these past fifty years and incarnated all the pos¬ 
sible influences from the West. He was a professor at the faculty 
of theology of Athens from 1911 to 1935 (including periods of 
absence from the faculty for political reasons). Thirty-five years 
after his death he continues to reign over the theological life of 
Greece, and it is extremely difficult even today to deny his 
authority. His work, Dogmatics of the Orthodox Church (first 
edition, 1907) is considered in Greece as the authentic formula¬ 
tion of Orthodox dogmatic teaching. “It constitutes the first com¬ 
plete Greek system of Orthodox dogmatic theology. With great 
balance and dialectic power, but also with clarity and precision 
despite the density and abundance of the style, it sets forth the 
dogmas of our Church.” Thus, recently, wrote P. Bratsiotis. 3 

It is not our purpose here to undertake a systematic criticism 
of this work, and any definitive judgment might well seem arbitrary. 
In any event, the work demonstrates exceptional power and its 
well-organized thinking continues to exert an influence on the 
majority of Greek theologians who do not seem to include many 
gifted thinkers in their ranks. 

We might add that at almost every stage of the life of Greece 
after the Turkish domination, intellectuals have had unlimited, 
almost infantile admiration for the possibilities opened up by 
Western rationalism. But whereas in the West there had long since 
been doubt or even refutation of the adequacy of the logical and 
irreproachable structures of rationalism, in Greece admiration and 
trust for the objective demonstrations of rational thought triumphed. 

In this climate of thought, it was natural that Androutsos’ 
Dogmatics should make its authority felt. It appeared to the inner 
circles of Greek theology as an astonishing example of powerful 
systematization which placed Greek theology on an equal footing 


s 0priaK£UTiKfi xal *H6iKf| *EyKUKXomxi5sia, 1963, Vol. II, col. 740. 
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with the most serious European thought. The book is really a 
typical example of the transfer of Western rationalism and of the 
worst kind of scholasticism to the realm of Orthodox theology. 
This is so evident that even his colleagues such as Dimitris Balanos 4 
and P. Bratsiotis 5 who favored rationalism as he did attributed 
Western—in particular Roman Catholic—influences to his thinking. 
But the question is not merely one of influences. We have here a 
faithful transposition of the problematics, criteria and mentality 
of the West to the heart of Orthodox dogmatic theology where 
previously the essential had been attitude, criteria and mentality- 
before dogmatic formulation. 

A number of theses and formulations in the Dogmatics of 
Androutsos were taken textually from Western scholastic manuals 
and more often than not consisted in a search for some “middle 
term” between the Roman Catholic and Protestant viewpoints. 
But the fundamental change that Androutsos (summing up his 
colleagues before him) brought to Orthodox dogmatic theology is 
the transportation of the center of gravity from theological criteria 
and presupposition to the letter of dogmatic formulation. That is 
why even his most correct theses cannot represent the faith of an 
Orthodox Christian unless we are to consider this faith as a body 
of theoretical principles and axioms shored up by reason and 
demonstration and devoid of any link with the life and experience 
of the Church. 

But for all that the authority of Christos Androutsos within 
Greek theological life was never in doubt and this may be due 
equally (in addition to the reasons we have already mentioned) 
to the exceptional power of his personality during his lifetime. He 
was the first (and last) university professor of theology to be 
widely known outside theological circles. His knowledge of philos¬ 
ophy and psychology was impressive. And he attracted to his 
course auditors from very diverse scientific disciplines. 

Androutsos’ Dogmatics was “complemented” by P. N. Trembelas 
in his three-volume work known to the French-reading European 
public through Father Dumont’s translation. 6 Trembelas preserved 
the structure, the problematics and the theses of Androutsos, but 
he “shored up” this scholastic material with a scholarly anthology 
of Patristic references. In spite of the accumulation of passages 
from the Fathers, the final result is a more extensive edition of 
Androutsos, a dogmatic system that is totally foreign to the spirit 
of the Eastern Fathers. The character of the work, in spite of the 
introduction of Patristic references, remains apologetic, rationalistic 


4 Critique of Androutsos’ Dogmatics. 
•Article cited in the s EyKUKXoTT0ci5£ia. 
•Editions de Chevetogne, 1969. 
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and strongly moralistic, its center of gravity consisting in the letter 
of dogmatic formulation. 

In any event, in choosing excerpts from the Fathers, it is very 
possible to produce a scholastic dogmatic theology and even perhaps 
a heretical work. Orthodox dogmatic theology is primarily con¬ 
cerned with fidelity to the exactitude of dogma but at the same 
time with the expression of the theological spirit and attitude of 
the Fathers, which was an attitude of life and not a matter of 
scholastically correct formulation. 

The amazing thing in the case of Trembelas is that his 
Dogmatics was published fifty years after Androutsos’ work (the 
first volume was published in 1959, and the third in 1961). And 
during this half century a veritable cosmogony had been elaborated 
in Europe, relating to the study of Orthodox theology and tradi¬ 
tion. For some inexplicable reason Trembelas ignores all this. 
Androutsos has in his defense the fact that in his time the whole 
theological climate of Europe was either under the influence of 
rationalism, natural theology and the Enlightenment or that of 
pietism and the religion of sentiment. The Western bibliography to 
which he could have direct access expressed this rationalistic 
spirit as a general rule. 

But fifty years later when Trembelas wrote his Dogmatics 
things had changed radically. Roman Catholic and Protestant 
theology were far beyond the Enlightenment and pietism, engaged 
in incomparably more authentic research (we need mention only 
the theological figure of Karl Barth who dominates our century). 
And above all the discovery of the dynamics of Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion had begun to make headway in Europe. In an extraordinary 
about-face, the Western thinkers were beginning to study Byzan¬ 
tium, the Eastern Fathers, the sources of the hesychast tradition 
and Orthodox icons. Trembelas ignores in an exasperating way, 
we might say, the whole of this reversal. 

It is a real frustration for the reader when at almost every 
page of Trembelas’ Dogmatics he finds the names of very 
mediocre 19th century Western dogmaticians (Martensen, 
Oosterzee) and not a single reference to works that have now 
become classic by such men as Vladimir Lossky, Florovsky, 
Lot-Borodine, Evdokimov, Hausherr, Danielou and Viller—to cite 
only a few of the better known. 

We must also point out that Trembelas’ Dogmatics makes no 
reference to the neptic and mystical Fathers of the Orthodox East. 
He ignores the whole area of the hesychast tradition. As in the 
case of Androutsos, there is no reference anywhere to the dis¬ 
tinction between the essence and the energies of God, the specific 
difference that separates Orthodoxy from every other theology and 
that is of vital importance in safeguarding this theology from the 
dangers of scholasticism and rationalism. 
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It is typical that the two writers set forth the possibility of 
man’s knowing God, i.e. theological gnoseology, which is the foun¬ 
dation of dogmatic teaching, in a totally anthropocentric way. 
They approach it from the point of view of the primacy of ? the 
subject’s power to reason and feel. For Androutsos “faith” is 
simply “the sentiment by which man experiences and acknowl¬ 
edges the presence of God in the natural and moral world.” 7 And 
“the comprehension of dogmas is given by the intellect. The more 
devoutly we study them, the more deeply we understand them in 
all their aspects. ... It is by the study and knowledge of dogmas 
that Christian knowledge and wisdom progress in each of the 
faithful and in the Church as a whole.” 8 

As Trembelas adds: “Man who possesses on the natural level 
the capacity to know God rises through an automatic reasoning 
from what is visible to what exceeds the senses and he advances 
through his intellect in his search for God.” 9 From this single 
example, drawn from the theological gnoseology to which the two 
writers bear witness, the reader can form an idea of the con¬ 
sequences of their dogmatic teaching in other fields. A systematic 
critique of these two dogmaticians would require a separate study. 
And a work on the ecclesiology and pneumatology that they rep¬ 
resent would perhaps also require individual monographs. In any 
case, we would need much more space to expand on the other 
works of Trembelas, among which the Dogmatics is still the most 
“orthodox.” 

But our fundamental question is: what is the present state of 
Greek theology? And we must admit: it has not advanced very 
far beyond the “climate” of Androutsos and Trembelas. We have 
said that Trembelas’ Dogmatics was published scarcely a decade 
ago and that the entire work failed to inspire any criticism, any 
discussion among Greek theological circles. 

Perhaps the fundamental mark of Greek theology today is 
precisely this absence of dialogue and criticism. First of all, there 
is no theological periodical which could encourage such dialogue. 
It is useless to speak of the quantity of religious materials pub¬ 
lished by organizations and individuals. They are on an unbearably 
low level of moralism and religious naivete. There are also the 
official periodicals of the Greek Church: Theologia, a quarterly, 
and E kklesia, a bi-monthly. But these periodicals are linked to 
the expression of the official points of view of the Church ad¬ 
ministration and of university faculties. So far they have never 
engaged in any dialogue or opened their pages to free theological 
discussion and criticism. They are solely and exclusively devoted 


7 Dogmatique , p. 37. 
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to the publication of individual theological monographs, church 
news, encyclicals, legislative orders and book reviews which are 
generally mere factual accounts. But a very recent effort at renewal 
offers us some hope. The Patriarchal Foundation of Patristic 
Studies at Salonica has begun to publish a semi-annual review 
Kleronomia (“Heritage”) in which we can discern a trend toward 
living theological dialogue. 

But it is not merely the publications that fail to provide a 
forum for open discussion. There is a more basic cause that 
prevents interchange and dialogue within the framework of Greek 
academic theology. Indeed it is only in the university circles that 
it is possible for Greek theologians to engage in scientific re¬ 
search, to advance in the order of sciences as well as in social 
standing. The university career is the only springboard that will 
allow Greek theologians to improve their scientific level and also 
the very low social and economic level of their present state 
either as lyceum professors or lay preachers. 

The consequences are readily seen: the critical attitude, the 
manifestation of new trends and new tendencies, the expression 
of original and personal theses do not facilitate academic advance¬ 
ment but rather tend to create dissension, conflict and even 
paroxysm. The surest road is adaptation to the structures already 
in existence within the prevailing climate. Thus it seems as though 
these last years in Greece have been devoted to a clearly defined 
and strictly formalistic mode of theological effort, destined to serve 
academic theology, but devoid of criticism and involving very 
little in the way of personal and creative contribution. A typical 
university thesis might consist of the studious classification of the 
works of an ecclesiastical writer and the synthesis of his views 
on a given theme, the author of the thesis meanwhile concealing 
his own personal position and attitude as much as possible. 

It is such works, moderate and anodine, that definitely facilitate 
a university career and perhaps even render it secure. But this 
tends to give academic theology a purely professional character. 
It ceases to be a phase of spiritual life, here and now. It is no 
longer the expression of personal problematics, a response to the 
specific needs of the Church as a whole. 

We must add another factor in addition to formalism and the 
absence of dialogue and criticism. Academic theology in modern 
Greece is in a phase of directional quest. That is to say there is 
at this moment a certain confusion in its criteria and principles. 
There is first of all a manifest anxiety about safeguarding the 
orthodox character of theology and this anxiety is usually expressed 
by clinging to the letter of dogmatic formulation. In any case, the 
letter of dogmatic formulation is the easiest way to distinguish 
orthodox theological view from false or heretical opinion. 

As a result, it is not confusion but the absence of criteria 
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and sound foundations that creates a negative defensive attitude 
in trying to safeguard traditional Orthodoxy. Any new formula¬ 
tion, any new development of dogma beyond the presently accepted 
norms in Greece is judged to be suspect and dangerous, even be¬ 
fore it has been seriously considered. There are Greek academic 
theologians for whom the whole theological movement of the 
Orthodox Russians of the diaspora is suspect, at times even un¬ 
acceptable, simply because it involves something new for Greece. 
A few years ago, Professor Constantine Mouratidis, a theologian 
of the faculty of theology of Athens, wrote that apophatism, since 
in itself it signifies a negation, is inadmissible for Orthodox 
theology! 

And yet our epoch demands that we learn to know, that we 
enter into contact, sometimes even engage in dialogue with con¬ 
temporary theological movements and trends not only in the 
Orthodox domain but also in the heterodox world. Post-graduate 
studies in Europe and America, international congresses, the whole 
climate of ecumenical dialogue that dominates our time require 
Greek theologians to assume positions, to dialogue, to pass judg¬ 
ment. This necessity also faces the faculties of theology in the 
precise form of theses that deal with such themes. And many of 
these theses are ultimately accepted. 

These approbations certainly make the confusion of criteria 
appear even greater. For example, the same faculty approves a 
thesis that defends Eucharistic ecclesiology, and at the same time 
approves a second thesis that holds exactly the opposite view, inas¬ 
much as it sees juridical and fundamental structures of ecclesial 
life. In any event, in accordance with university regulations, the 
approbation of a thesis does not signify the acceptance of the 
author’s point of view by the faculty. But the fact remains that 
one of the two theses must be theologically in error, since the 
one refutes the other. It is not possible to change criteria to fit 
the circumstances by accepting the criteria of Androutsos as true 
in one instance, and totally contrary criteria in another instance. 

To avoid such contradictions and difficulties, the most ac¬ 
ceptable form of theological effort is that which remains faithful 
to the canon of Androutsos, or else the most objective, even 
though partial presentation of a Patristic theme. Confrontations and 
dialogue with contemporary philosophical or intellectual move¬ 
ments are very rare. Refutation of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
theologians, however, is encouraged, especially the more liberal 
Western thinkers. Such refutation somewhat enriches theological 
theses and yet is harmless, for it addresses itself to serious and 
basic differences both as to letter and spirit. 

There is a third factor that may throw light on the kind of 
conservatism that prevails in Greek theology today. The con¬ 
servative attitude does not always stem from the necessity of safe- 
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guarding the traditional deposit. It is very often an inability to 
face contrary views and to engage in dialogue. What seems to be 
lacking is a more diversified formation, a cultural and intellectual 
background that would make possible a sharing in contemporary 
anxieties and problematics. Limited to specialized monographs 
that are of interest only to a very limited circle, Greek theology 
seems cut off from the intellectual life of the country as a whole. 
It does not develop in harmony with the surrounding world, in 
a perspective of mission or even in union with the life of the 
Church as a whole so as to serve the faithful and help solve their 
religious problems. Its isolation, its remoteness from the demands 
of living problematics has resulted not only in the lowering of 
its intellectual stature but also in the continual diminution of its 
authority in the eyes of the general public. It must be said that 
Greek society today is not gentle in its treatment of theologians 
and it may not be altogether wrong. Candidates in theology usually 
get the lowest marks in the university entrance examinations. The 
teaching of the theology professors in the lyceums is conventional 
and completely colorless. And the preaching by theologians, clergy¬ 
men and laymen in the churches tends to discourage public in¬ 
terest. 

Nevertheless one can sense the beginning of a renewal. There 
are new trends. Men filled with vital concern have raised their 
voices these last few years within the sanctum of Greek theology. 
We shall speak of them later. But that does not fundamentally 
change the overall picture. Academic theology in Greece continues 
to be almost entirely outside the ecclesial as well as intellectual 
life of present-day Greece. And finally let us add still another 
serious cause for the insulation of Greek theology. It is the ever¬ 
present problem of language which shackles all Greek intellectual 
life. 

We know that in Greece there are two officially recognized 
languages. The intellectual life of the country as a whole—its poetry, 
prose, essays, theater and literary criticism—is expressed in the so- 
called demotic language which is in direct and organic continuity 
with the linguistic evolution of Byzantine and post-Byzantine Hel¬ 
lenism. This is the living language of everyday communication, of 
proverbs, folk songs, popular traditions as well as the most dynamic 
progressive trends not only in the domain of art but also in the 
order of science and ideas. But at the same time the official life 
of the country, legislation, government documents and the bulk 
of university writings are in the linguistic idiom called katharevousa 
(pure language), the idiom the Greek humanistic litterati of the 
18th and 19th centuries imposed on the public life of the country 
to give modern Greek greater external resemblance to the ancient 
Attic language. 

In Greece theology uses katharevousa exclusively. It thus delib- 
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erately limits itself to the narrow circle of those adhering to it 
because of their profession and ceases to participate in the more 
general ideological exchanges and problematics of Greek thought, 
which are always expressed and transmitted to the masses of the 
people in the demotic language. The exclusive use of “pure language” 
in academic theology is not an accidental symptom or merely a 
symptom of conservatism as is often thought. It manifests an 
organic rupture with the theology and problems, the concerns and 
goals of progressive Greek thought. It is a rupture also with the 
values of the popular spiritual and artistic tradition of modern 
Greece. 

The problem of language in Greece is not limited to linguistic 
forms and to the preference given to one idiom over the other. 
It is a barrier that divides Greek intellectuals as profoundly and 
starkly as the division between the Slavophiles and “Westerners” 
in 19th century Russia. “Pure language” has always been the 
hallmark of Greek intellectuals influenced by the West, of the 
representatives of Western humanism and Enlightenment, of the 
romanticists of classicism who rejected or despised the Byzantine 
period of Greek civilization and the admirable popular culture of 
the Turkish domination. There are many exceptions of course. But 
this has been the rule. 

Adherence to the demotic language, on the other hand, has 
always been the mark of the forces of progress which expressed the 
spiritual conscience of the country, which wanted Greece to be in 
continuity with Byzantium and the “Turkish domination,” the 
forces that revealed and won acceptance for the values of popular 
art, Byzantine icons and the cultural “ethos” of Orthodoxy. It is 
therefore very characteristic that theology chose to use katharevousa 
exclusively and without reservation. 

We might say that academic theology in Greece is not funda¬ 
mentally Greek since it is cut off from both the continuity of 
tradition and the intellectual life of the country. Nationalism is 
intense but there is almost no “Greekness.” In the opinion of 
Florovsky, neither in the past, nor in tradition nor in the possibilities 
of its present use have Greek theologians been touched by the 
fundamentally Greek dimension of Orthodox theology—the hellenism 
of the dogmas, the hellenism of worship, the hellenism of icons. 
The vast interest shown in Europe for Orthodox icons during the 
past decades has for the most part been limited to models of Russian 
iconography. 

In the same manner, everything that tended toward the theology 
of the Fathers and to the hesychast tradition of the East has been 
almost exclusively nurtured by the Russian theologians of the 
diaspora. However, the very subtle yet fundamental differences 
that exist between a Russian icon and a Greek icon (still more 
manifest between the architectures of the Byzantine and Russian 
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churches) also applies with respect to the theological attitudes 
and mentalities of the Russians and Greeks. And when we speak 
of Greek attitude and mentality, we mean the Orthodoxy lived by 
the people, the liturgical Orthodoxy of the popular life and tradition, 
the Orthodoxy of ecclesiastical art, of the holy icons and the 
architecture of the temples, the Orthodox “ethos,” the cultural 
tradition of modern Hellenism. 

But academic theology in Greece has cut itself off completely 
from these areas of life. It has indeed remained an Orthodox 
theology since it has not destroyed but, on the contrary, respected 
the dogmatic framework of Orthodox teaching even if it has not 
made any dynamic use of it. This conception of Orthodoxy has been 
and remains purely confessional. It differs from ordinary heresy 
only by the letter of dogmatic formulation. But Orthodox theology 
has never been a body of theoretical principles. It is the expression 
and the formulation of the experience of a particular people, of a 
local Church. This is a truth that has been seriously disregarded by 
academic theology in contemporary Greece. 

Withal, there are indications of new tendencies and trends that 
give us great reason to hope—first of all, in the academic 
realm. True, they are generally under the influence of the theological 
circles of the Russian diaspora in Europe and America. The return 
to the apophatic and mystical theology of the Eastern tradition, 
the so-called Neo-Palamite theology, the theology of icons and of 
the Orthodox liturgy and finally the dialogue between this theology 
with the spirit and problematics of the contemporary Western 
world are at last beginning to have a serious impact in Greece. The 
school of the Russian diaspora has made possible an orderly advance 
beyond the scholastic and rationalistic spirit of Greek academicism, 
without the risk of theological acrobatics. 

We have already mentioned the fundamental signs that denote 
the various tendencies in Greek theology and especially the opposi¬ 
tion, noted at the beginning of this article, between the conception 
that theology is a theory of the world, a metaphysical system, and 
the conception of theology as an expression and a formulation of 
the Church’s experience. Theological knowledge is not an intellec¬ 
tual discipline but an experiential participation, a communion. That 
is the principle of apophatism, which characterizes the new Greek 
theological research, a principle formulated during the first centuries 
of Christianity in the writings of the Fathers. But we might also 
mention other significant marks: the primacy of the Eucharistic 
and liturgical structures in their relationship to institutional structures, 
Christology and soteriology considered not as abstract principles 
but at the same level as ecclesiology, the restoration of the idea of 
dogma, the distinction between social and philosophical morality 
and ecclesial piety, the role of a sound pneumatology for the 
authenticity of piety etc. 
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The two names that are in the forefront of this renaissance 
within present-day Greek theology are, I think, Professors Nikos 
Nissiotis and John Zizioulas. The two basic works of Nissiotis 
in the Greek language are Prolegomena to Theological Gnoseology 
(Athens, 1965) and The Philosophy of Religion and Philosophical 
Theology (Athens, 1965). These are the first “systematic” theolog¬ 
ical theses (the only earlier one was John Romanidis’ Original Sin ) 
which not only reject but fundamentally refute the dogmatic tradition 
created in Greece by Androutsos and Trembelas. 

These expressions of Orthodox “systematic” theology offer 
the reader not simply “theses,” but criteria for defining theological 
truth. The theme of the “incomprehensibility of God and the 
possibility of knowing him” gives Nissiotis the opportunity to set 
forth systematically the foundations of theological gnoseology, the 
fruit of the experience of salvation within the organism of the 
Church. This gnoseology which comes from experience makes pos¬ 
sible the distinction between the essence and the energies of God. 

At the same time, the pneumatological premises of Orthodox 
theology, the balance between the Christological and pneumatological 
aspects of his conception of the Church enable Nissiotis to be 
perfectly at ease, and in an altogether Orthodox way, within the 
problematics of present-day man: the philosophical problematics 
of existentialism, personalism, phenomenology, contemporary psy¬ 
chology, and the problematics of everyday life amid the violence 
of the social and moral changes produced by the secularization of 
our age. Nissiotis recently published in European languages theo¬ 
logical views that have provoked Orthodox criticism, not without 
justification. The boldness of his views is perhaps due to his going 
too far beyond the letter of dogmatic formulation in the face of the 
practical realities of the life of the Churches which has ceased to 
be determined by dogma. 

The fundamental work of Zizioulas in the Greek language is 
entitled The Unity of the Church in the Eucharist and the Bishop 
during the First Three Centuries (Athens, 1965). In the field of 
Greek theology this is the most important ecclesiological work and 
perhaps one of the best examples of Orthodox theological effort 
during recent years. The problem of the structures of the Church, 
founded on the Eucharist and the liturgy and not on administration 
and organization; the problem of the genesis of the parish; of the 
catholicity of the Church, both ecumenical and local; the role of the 
bishop and of the Apostolic succession are the themes that concern 
Zizioulas. He bases his inquiry upon remarkable and extremely 
serious historical research of sources combined with an exhaustive 
and penetrating interpretation of texts. 

What is most astonishing for a historical study of this sort is 
the basic theological vision of the problems which, in the case of 
Zizioulas, stems from the very use of the historical sources. It 
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might be claimed—but this is not the place to prove it—that this 
study of Zizioulas opens even more far-reaching views on the 
problems of ecclesiology than those provided us by the very important 
works of the Russian theologians Afanasiev and Schmemann. For 
Greek theology the work of Zizioulas is a model of Orthodox 
theological problematics, closely related to the serious problems of 
contemporary ecclesial life. 

With the works of Nissiotis and Zizioulas, Greek theology is 
beginning to truly participate in the contemporary theological testi¬ 
mony of Orthodoxy. It is beginning to manifest the authentic marks 
of modern problematics and is at the same time founded on tradition. 
And the fact that the faculty of theology of Athens has approved 
these works and granted university degrees to their authors is a 
hopeful sign. 

During the past few years an effort of renewal has been in 
progress within the faculty of theology of the University of Salonika 
with the same hopeful prospects. A team of young researchers 
have been at work there in particularly interesting directions. One 
of the first fruits of their efforts has been the publication of the 
works of Saint Gregory Palamas (completed at the instigation and 
under the direction of Professor P. Christou), as well as monographs 
concerning these works which have been published concurrently. 

Professor Christou likewise directs the Patriarchal Foundation 
of Patristic Studies (established in the monastery of the Vlatades) 
which is already remarkably active, not only in the domain of 
publications but also in the work of photographic reproduction and 
setting up of archives of the vast theological materials collected at 
Mount Athos (miniatures, manuscripts, icons etc.). Professor 
Christou himself has published studies on Patristic themes that 
reveal a pioneering position on the deposit of Greek academic 
theology. His texts are in agreement with the spirit and mentality 
of the problematics of the Fathers and demonstrate a genuine 
assimilation of their criteria. 

A second name that should be cited at Salonika is that of 
Professor G. Mantzaridis. In the field of ethics, in which he 
specializes, he has introduced for the first time an Orthodox, 
Patristic mode of thinking and of posing problems, which is far 
removed from the problematics that had been officially accepted 
in imitation of German models. Likewise, in the domain of liturgy, 
the works of Professor John Phoundoulis are pursuing a new 
direction of renewal. 

But the trends toward renewal are not limited to the faculties 
of theology of the universities. One of the first signs in Greece of 
a fundamental approach to the thought and theology of the Church 
Fathers is to be found in the works of B. N. Tatakis, professor 
of philosophy at the University of Salonika: The Contribution of 
Cappadocia to Christian Thought and Christian Philosophical Studies . 
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A monograph by Tatakis entitled Saint Gregory Palamas, Method¬ 
ological Studies (Athens, 1964) is among the most beautiful 
refutations of the so-called Platonistic and Neo-Platonic influences 
on the Eastern Fathers. 

In several encyclopedia articles D. Georgoulis has given very 
interesting although isolated and fragmentary proofs of the relevance 
of Patristic thought for the present. Georgoulis was the first in 
Greece to speak about the relationship of present-day existential 
philosophy to the theology of the Neptic Fathers of the East. 

Within the upcoming generation of theologians a remarkable 
movement is taking shape that seeks to bring the Orthodox theo¬ 
logical tradition into a fundamental confrontation with the problems 
of the modern world. We should first mention the annual congresses 
of Greek Orthodox theologians, most of whom have completed 
their studies abroad. These congresses take place every summer 
and are held each year in a different ecclesiastical metropolis. 
There is nothing official about them. Private in character, their 
members want them to remain the occasion for the free exchange 
of views on fundamental theological problems so as to create a 
common language and terminology amid the confusion that 
scholasticism and pietism have produced in Greece. In any event, 
these congresses attract the most vital thinkers, the most advanced 
representatives of the new theological generation and, despite their 
unofficial nature, they have won the attention of the theological 
world. 

A permanent organization committee chooses the themes and 
assigns the reports and a different secretary presides over the 
congress each year. The soul of these congresses, the most important 
figure present, is Professor Savvas Agouridis of Athens. Very well 
known in ecumenical circles, he is among the most progressive 
and open-minded theologians of modern Greece. His specialty is 
the New Testament. But the problems he raises encompass the 
most general and serious areas of Orthodox theology. He has 
given his discipline a pioneering theological breadth. In his task 
as a university professor he incarnates a new mentality for Greek 
academic life. 

A second important participant in these congresses is the 
Metropolitan of Servia and Kozane, Dionysios Psarianos. The 
Metropolitan of Kozane is certainly the most “theological” figure 
in the Greek hierarchy. In addition to his vast and systematic 
knowledge of the Fathers, Dionysios possesses exceptional com¬ 
petence in liturgical and hymnological themes (he is considered the 
best theoretician of Byzantine music in Greece). Born to a priestly 
family in which priests have succeeded each other since the 18th 
century and endowed with the most varied charisms, the Metropolitan 
of Kozane is perhaps the most significant figure today within the 
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official ecclesial family. He is a living incarnation of the continuity 
of the Orthodox tradition and “ethos.” 

Within the domain of theological life, but outside the University, 
a team edited a quarterly review entitled Synoro (Frontier) from 
1964 to 1967. The Synoro team included a few theologians but 
mainly intellectuals from other disciplines, all free thinkers interested 
in the study of the Orthodox tradition and its presence in contem¬ 
porary life. The title of the periodical defined its goals exactly: 
it wanted to be at the frontier between theology and more general 
intellectual research, between systematic reflection and artistic 
expression, between Orthodox tradition and contemporary thought 
and art. 

Each issue of the review was devoted to a specific theme. So 
it was that articles appeared in its pages on Orthodoxy and modem 
art, Orthodoxy and Marxism, Orthodoxy and nationalism, Orthodoxy 
and contemporary atheism, Orthodoxy and politics etc. The Synoro 
team also used the demotic language in theological texts. 

The central figure in the team was Dimitris Koutroubis, formerly 
professor of philosophy at the University of Beirut. Koutroubis was 
the first in Greece to translate the works of the contemporary 
Russian theologians of the diaspora and to gather around him a 
nucleus of young theologians interested in his research. It is generally 
agreed that his presence and the “school” he created, which was 
larger than the Synoro team, were among the decisive factors which 
weakened and disorganized pietistic movements during the past 
few years. 

But the most interesting aspect of theological life in Greece 
consists of the isolated intellectuals, poets, writers and artists who 
are not theologians but have devoted themselves to the study of 
Orthodox tradition and spirituality, especially during recent years. 
In this area we must not forget earlier influences. Already at the 
beginning of the century the most important theological figure in 
all of Greece was the writer of short stories, Alexander Papadiaman- 
dis. Papadiamandis is certainly the greatest prose writer Greece 
has ever known and he remains a unique figure in Greek letters. 
His works could have the same meaning for Greek theology that 
Dostoevsky’s literary works had for Russian theology at the begin¬ 
ning of our century. It would be worthwhile some day to make a 
comparative theological study of the two writers. 

In any event, Papadiamandis does not have the breadth of 
problematics or the disturbing dimensions of Dostoevsky’s prophetic 
conceptions. His goal was not to reveal the anatomy of the revolt 
of European man and the encounter between Orthodoxy and this 
revolt. Perhaps in a prophetic way, he foresaw that Greece was not 
prepared for such an encounter. He saw the infantilism of the 
country’s intellectual foundations. He limited himself to a funda¬ 
mental theological anatomy of popular spirituality in Orthodox 
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Greece as well as to the unique picture of the ecclesiastic “ethos” 
and the astonishing answers this “ethos” gave to the problems of 
its time. And this option led him, in humble and sober guise, to 
universal and authentic truths. 

The comparison with Dostoevsky cannot be a comparison 
of their relative greatness, but a comparison of theologies as one 
might compare Gregory of Nyssa with Isaac the Syrian. Papadia¬ 
mandis’ theology is not the theology of Christ’s descent into the 
hell of human defeat and sin. It is the theology of transfiguration, 
the theology of the liturgical spirituality of a people that continues 
to incarnate the reality of the Body of Christ. There is not a single 
detail of Papadiamandis’ work that is not liturgical. That is why 
his work is authentically Orthodox and theological. Each of his 
stories is woven around a liturgy, a priest, a church and, finally, 
each phase of the life of his heroes and the whole created world 
that surrounds them is transfigured into liturgy and into Church. 
The typical priest in the work of Papadiamandis is not the “starets” 
whose eloquent wisdom impresses the intellectuals, but the simple 
village priest who incarnates the wisdom of practical virtue in 
his quiet, unhurried actions but never teaches in a formal way. All 
his heroes, in their simplicity, are also priests. All the old women 
of the islands who incarnate purely liturgical use of the world in 
their daily lives celebrate life in a perfectly authentic way. 

Papadiamandis was a child of the popular spirituality of the 
Greek people. He knew the Patristic texts well, and above all he 
knew Greek liturgical ritual. And to this day he remains the most 
important theologian of the Greek Church, the “saint” of Greek 
letters. 

The theological approach of Papadiamandis was used a little 
later by the writer and painter of icons, Photis Kontoglou. Kon- 
toglou’s work is important but more in the area of art than of 
theology. We must admit that he did not attain the degree of 
authenticity and authority of Papadiamandis. He was mostly 
interested in the esthetic and folkloric elements of Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion. He became the fanatic champion of popular values which he 
looked upon as almost autonomous values. His icons are very 
similar to those of the Russians, not in their technique but in the 
“ethos” they express, an “ethos” better adapted to the European 
intellectual. They remain purely decorative. They dematerialize the 
body. They do not transfigure it. 

After Kontoglou came George Theotokas: novelist, essayist 
and playwright. A restless and liberal mind, he incarnated in Greece 
the most progressive trends of the Western Enlightenment and 
liberalism. During the last years of his life he discovered the 
dynamism of the Orthodox spiritual tradition. In his novels, in his 
plays and in a very beautiful account of a trip to Sinai and Mount 
Athos he brought to life the most typical figures of this spirituality. 
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He was the first—even among academic theologians—to speak in 
Greece in recent years about the Orthodox neptic tradition, the 
prayer of Jesus and the ideals of hesychasm. 

We must also cite the architect and academician Dimitris 
Pikionis, the poet and academician Takis Papatsonis, the prose 
writer and painter Nikos Gabriel Pentzikis. Here are three exponents 
of the intellectual life in contemporary Greece whose works are of 
great interest to theology. Each of their works would merit a 
special theological study, something we canot undertake in the 
present brief article. 

However we shall mention one more figure in Greek letters, 
Zissimos Lorentzatos, poet, essayist and critic who is today perhaps 
the most important literary figure for theology. Lorentzatos writes 
little but in his recent writing, limited as it may be, there is evidence 
of a deep and organic assimilation of Orthodox tradition and of 
its signifiance for Greek intellectual and national life. He has a 
rare knowledge of European literature and of Greek literature as 
well and is profoundly aw'are of the problems the latter poses in 
the domain of tradition and its criteria. His dense, remarkably 
mature stvle, often finding expression in aphorisms, bears witness 
in Greek intellectual life to an authentic quality and “ethos” such 
as the country had probably not known since the time of the poet 
Solomos. 

We have tried to trace a brief outline of theological life in 
Greece today. Our present limitations make this a particularly bold 
venture. It calls for omissions that may seem arbitrary. In any 
event, we have passed over in silence many points and facts and 
omitted fuller explanations, all of which would have been essential 
for a Western reader. 

To sum up, for the past 150 years, since the free Greek State 
was founded, Greek theology has been sharing in the more general 
crisis of intellectual life in modem Greece: the country’s search 
for identity. Situated at the crossroads between East and West, 
Greece has been trying to establish a balance between its Eastern 
origins and its European involvements. This search for balance has 
always been the historical privilege of Hellenism. 

It is in the synthesis of the Eastern and Western traditions and 
cultural elements achieved by ancient Greece and Byzantium that 
we discern the foundations of European civilization. But 400 years 
of Turkish domination isolated Greece from Europe. During this 
period the West developed phenomenally. Since the liberation from 
the Turkish yoke and up to the present time, the concern of Greek 
intellectuals has been limited to catching up with the West as fast 
as possible. But this effort soon became petrified in mimicry. And 
the problem of the country’s identity was always solved by a 
unilateral solution: to become European as fast as possible. 

We have seen that in the domain of theology the same tendency 
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has been almost universal. But one cannot reject one’s roots with 
impunity. The result has been immediate and tragic. There has 
been confusion as to criteria and goals and the spiritual and cultural 
progress of the nation has been blocked in many ways. In addition 
to the humiliations of all sorts that we encounter in the broader 
areas of our cultural and national life we also find ourselves con¬ 
fronted daily, in the field of theology, with the rightful superiority 
of the heterodox as well as of our Orthodox brothers, particularly 
the Russians. In the area of ecclesial life as a whole, our primacy 
among the Orthodox Churches—a primacy founded on theology 
and tradition and not on nationalism—is seriously in doubt and 
it seems that it may even be lost. This loss will have tragic con¬ 
sequences for Orthodoxy as a whole, for ecumenical Orthodoxy, 
and the responsibility of Greek academic theology for this turn 
of events is very great. 

Be this as it may, in the overall intellectual life of modern 
Greece the trend toward a return to the tradition of Byzantium 
and of the “Turkish domination,” to the autochthonous values and 
true spiritual personality of the country is gaining more and more 
ground. Unfortunately, as we have already said, theology does not 
have the initiative in this trend it really should. It must nevertheless 
continue to follow the leadership of other fields. That is the 
ultimate possibility: not to recover fundamental primacy but to 
save the spiritual physiognomy of the new Hellenism and of Greek 
Orthodoxy. 

The spiritual tradition and self-awareness of this new Hellenism, 
Orthodoxy as a vital way of life—these offer the only possible 
ground on which dialogue can develop between Greek theology, 
the religiously degraded masses and the problematics of contem¬ 
porary secularized Greeks, who are increasingly becoming Europeans 
of this century. 
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